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; Hows of the Week. 


I the latest news, it will be seen that the siege 
of Sebastopol had at last commenced : and 
eady it had been varied by a sally of the 
d in such a force as almost to entitle us to 
mikof the repulse being a battle. Of the result 

d be disloyal in us to lave a doubt: and 
meing beyond Sebastopol, our nation is calcu- 
already what further Russian troops, Osten- 
reinforcements, are to be encountered 
E at Perekop. How long will it take to 
M@r the Crimea? Is it to be left in possession of 


ey 


shikoff being still missing, our public, and 
: even our army, is in doubt as to what is 
/® Russian position northward of Sebastopol ; 
@ Omar Pasha, motionless, does not seem 


as was anticipated, are drifting the 
n Powers out of their neutrality. Austria 
at last, preparing to join against Russia: 


eae’ | 2 82 Fae Efe 


; 


& 


»asif to force her into action. 
# or two, preliminarily blessed by 
a St. Petersburg, is appearing at 
» Where a vast army is being collected, | 
ities for operations with Prussia against | 
3; or, for defence against both; or, as a 
trick, for the vindication of a re-created 
of Poland. Meanwhile, Austria is 
into a condition for action by getting 
through the French Crédit Mobilier, 
mortgage of the State railways in Hun- 
Bohemia : the operation being clever as 
‘Mginal piece of finance, only likely to be 
of by a painfully embarrassed Govern- 
b but being applauded by Western Europe 
ucating that the Court cf Vienna, thus en- 
, french capitalists, trusts more to re- 
Paris than to faith in St. Petersburg. 
soon know. A great military council, 
since the Russian invasion of the 
has been held at Vienna: and the 
p@ust,ere long, be clear to Europe. A council 
Phever fights —i. ¢. if it can avoid fighting. 
18 not yet sufficiently near direct danger 
her to take a side: but what the Secre- 
| Treasury would call the “screw” is 
‘‘ontemplated by the English Government 
of a modification of those enlightened 

80 unanimously agreed to last session 
and best, and of which it was foreseen 
8 that Prussia would be enabled to 


Advantage—a circumstance to which our 


Sants have reconciled themselves, by the con- 
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g the reasons why she takes this course, | 


. perhaps, is that Russia, striking the first | 
is concentrating troops on the Austrian | 
An Arch- | 
the | 


possible mischief consistent with a condition of 
war. The Prussian press rebukes the nonsense 
which some of our journals have written on this 
subject; and mercantile opinion in England is 
| assuredly too strongly in favour of the compromise 
| with war to permit any change. Lord Palmerston 
| owes all his position, such as it is, to rendering 
politics carefully subservient to commercial inte- 
| rests, and he surely would not sanction a reac- 
tionary barbarity, the defence of which might be 
| that it would injure Russia, while its obvious con- 
| demnation would be that it would also injure us. 
| Meanwhile, Prussia issues marry-come-up mani- 
festoes and petulant protocols, wrangling with 


mison army: and what will be the work for! Austria, and sneering at England and France : 
after his Crimea achievements ? | the Prussian monarchy going down so thoroughly 
jin European estimation—it is as low now as it 
; was before that battle of Jena which Napoleon 
| bulletined as having destroyed at one blow the 
;monarchy and the army—that even Manteuffel, 
certain of what is in contemplation in Bes- | 
abi | turning to it only in compliance with the maudlin 
| entreaties of the bemuddled king. 

; The alliance between France and England, 


disgusted, makes an effort to escape his post,—re- 


daily more and more close, so that it is one 
public opinion, like the one army, which faces 
Russia, is, will, it is announced, be confirmed in 
solemn festivities at Windsor, when the Emperor 
and Empress of the French are to be the guests 
of Queen Victoria and her husband. Another 
story is, that the houses of Napoleon and Coburg 
and Orleans, are to be allied by the marriage of 
Prince Napoleon, heir presumptive to the French 
throne, and the daughter (by the daughter of 
Louis Philippe) of King Leopold. Such a fact 
would doubtless present, possibly, a new prospect 
in French politics: but there are many signs that 
Louis Napoleon is not the man to trust to mar- 
riages for the consolidation of his dynasty—or 
rather of his system. As he commenced he is 
continuing—securing predominance by rigorously 
suppressing dissent. His management of the 
press is still the management of an Attila; and 
the refusal which his Government has this week 
given of permission to talkative M. Soulé to enter 
France, suggests none of the sagacity which is the 
characteristic of men who feel safe. 

The English nation will, however, make no ob- 
jection to the promised Christmas festivities at 
Windsor Castle. Some of our journalists seem to 
think that bread is going to be very dear this 
winter, and that would be an element in the popu- 
lar contemplation of Court banquets. But this 
frightened expectation does not seem justified by 
a review of all the facts. The 4lb. loaf is now 
10d., and may be ls. 3d. within ten days: but 
this may be because we are now living on the last 
sacks of the last two harvests,—which were bad. 
Almost every autumn sees a rise in the price of 
bread, whether the harvest be bad or : and 









that those laws have done us the least 


as the present harvest is being held back alto- 





gether from the market, in a stupid anticipation 


of “ war prices,” the passing stress may be ac- 
counted for,—and as merely episodical. The 
whilom Protectionist journals are being gal- 
vanised into some sort of vitality in the 
sence of such circumstances: it does 

pen that they predicted that Free-trade would 
ruin the farmer; but that does not withhold them 
from the argument, that the hopes held out by the 
Free-traders to the people have not been realised. 
No doubt certain Free-traders afford some excuse 
for this nonsense by talking parallel absurdities— 
as that the golden harvests of California and 
Australia have tempted masses of men away from 
agricultural labour; or as that the war with Russia 
has restrained Russian supplies. For the last few 
years corn has increased in marketable value ; and 
there can, therefore, we may rely upon it, have 
been no diminution in the production. As re 
Russian supplies, what restrains them, when our 
corn can come from Riga? Odessa has no corn- 
growing lands behind it—the loss of Odessan sup- 
plies is not the total loss of Russian supplies. The 
best defence of the Free-traders is in the question 
—What would just now be the price of grain 
under a Protectionist system? As to the farmers, 
the traditions of their fathers are not applicable: 
the valley of the Mississippi was not thickly popu- 
lated when Marengo, Jena, and Austerlitz were 
being fought. 

** Domestic movements” are few. The public 
is occupied in subscribing to the Patriotic and 
other funds (among them the Cambridge Asylum 
seems to us the most practical) with a prompt 
profusion which does the nation credit, and will 
get it the better served in this war. Can any 
money be spared for a monument to Franklin— 
for pensions to the widows of the pose seamen 
who died of cold and starvation with him? These 
poor fellows, too, were serving their country ; and 
the earnest grief which followed the announce- 
ment of the discovery of their remains shows that 
the country is not ungrateful for a self-devotion 
even more sublime than that which carries men 
into a battle ; facing the ice of the Arctic seas is 
more dreadful than facing the fire of a battalion. 

Lord John Russell is, of course, a domestic 
movement ; he lias passed the recess in advertising 
himself in all parts of the country. But at Bed- 
ford and Bristol he has not been felicitous; for in 
both places his bald common-place was con- 
trasted with the vigorous and hearty talk of men 
—Sir Horace Seymour and Sir Robert Peel—each 
of whom carried away the lionising of the eveni 
from their noble friend. No wonder: at Bri 
Lord John had nothing better to say than to 
compare the British Constitution to “a neigh- 
bouring building,” which had pergptiok rots 
and repaired—and to suggest that a 0 
of England had not yet been written—forgetting 
that even Lord John Russell has tried—and un- 
grateful for the sacrifice which Macaulay has made 
of genius and conscience to Whiggery- 
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THE WAR. 


SEBASTOPOL.. 

Tue week has passed without’awimgle official (Eng- 
lish) communication from theeseat of war. The 
Vienna telegraph, with its usual fertility, has doneits 
best to supply the anxious requirements of the public: 
for intelligence. Thedfact oftheepening of thebom- 
bardment on the 17th’ has reachied this country only 
from a Russian source, ie., vid St. Petersburg; but 
the statement, though having.such an origin, may be 
accepted as true. In the beginning of the week we 
were obliged to be content with such items of news 
as these: 

The Moniteur gives the following news as having 
been transmitted by the Minister of France at Vienna 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs : 

“The English consular agent at Varna wrote on the 
16th to Mr. Colquhoun, at Bucharest, that he had just 
received a letter, dated the 13th, from the Sebastopol 
heights, containing these words: ‘We open the fire 
with 200 guns; the place cannot hold out longer than 
five days.’ Mr. Colquhoun transmits this news to Lords 
Westmoreland and Clarendon, but with every reserve.” 

Understanding Mr. Colquhoun’s informant to mean 
that the allied armies were on the point of opening 
their fire on the 13th, his statement would agree 
with a telegraphic message from St. Petersburg, 
stating that the bombardment had not commenced 
at that date. 

The Vienna Lloyd has accounts from the Crimea, 
in which mention is made of a somewhat lively 
skirmish which came off on the road near Khaut, on 
the 6th inst. An English picquet of 120 fell in with 
a party of Russian horse 200 strong. The English 
are said to have at first given way, in order to allure 
the Russians to a more convenient spot, and then 
suddenly to have attacked the enemy, and, after a 
brief combat, pursued him to the trenches of Sebas- 
topol. The Russians had ten men killed and several 
wounded; the English lost but two. 

Letters from Odessa of the 18th state that the 
Grand Dukes Nicholas and Michael have passed 
through Nicolaieff, on their way to Kichenev, in 
Bessarabia. 

Seventeen battalions of the Turkish army are 
marching from Shumla on Varna and Pravadi. 

The following Russian official despatch, dated St. 
Petersburg, the 20th, is published in the Kreuz 
Zettung:— 

“Prince Menschikoff announces that on the 14th of 
October all was going on well at Sebastopol.” 

The Austrian papers assert that Russian reinforce- 
ments had entered the Crimea. 

The next day we were favoured with very mode- 
rate accounts :— 

“« Advices from the Crimea of the 13th state that the 
trenches were opened on the night of the 9th. The 
allies were 700 metres from Sebastopol. Earthworks 
were still being thrown up. It was thought that the 
firing would commence on the 15th. The Russians fire 
without effect. They have attempted various sorties 
without result.” 

The English batteries were ready; the French 
batteries were not completed. 

The allies lose from four to five men daily. 

On Wednesday, something more important was 
made public. As thus:—“ Eupatoria was retaken 
by the Russians on the 9th. Various transports, 
with troops, have arrived, and left for the East.” 

“ Advices from ‘St. PererspurG’ of the 21st state 
that intelligence had been received from Prince Men- 
schikoff to the effect that the bombardment of Sebas- 
topol commenced on the 17th, by land and sea. The 
bombardment lasted till nightfall. Five hundred Russians 
were put hors de combat. Admiral Korniloff—he com- 
manded at Sinope—was killed. On the 18th the bom- 
bardment was renewed on the land side, but not from 
the sea.” 

This is the Russian account, for which we are, of 
course, obliged, in the absence of any other informa- 
tion. 


The French public has been more fortunate than 
ours, for there has been a publication of official 
despatches. Thus:— 

The French minister of War has received from General 
Canrobert the following dispatch : 

“ Head-quarters, before Sebastopol, Oct 13, 1854. 

““We opened the trenches during the night between 
the 9th and 10th. The enemy, who did not seem to 
expect us at that point, did not disturb the work, which 
we actively pursued. I hope we shall have by the day 
after to-morrow (the 15th) seventy guns in battery. 
Since ten this morning a hot fire has been directed upon 
us at intervals, but without any success. Our loss is 
almost nominal. The works of the English arm 
ceed on a parallel with our own. aan 

“The weather, for a short time very bad and yery 
cold, has fortunately turned out fine again.” 











THE LEADER. 


The Frencit Chargé’ d’Affaires to His Excellency the 
Minister of Bereign Affairs :— 








“ Therapia, Oct. 18. 

“ Twoevwessels of war—one* French, the othemEnglish 
—arvive fromeConstantinoplé, coming from the Crimea ; 
they bring news of the 15th from Sebastopol. It ap- 
peared certaim that the fire of all our batteries will be 
openedon the 17th. The two fleets were to lendtheir 
aid to the land troops, and there was every reasem for 
believing that:the ships would be usefully employed on 
an important point. Iteras notdoubted that the place 
would be soon reduced by the power of our artillery. 
The general situation was very satisfactory, and the 
sanitary condition of the troops excellent.” 

Panis, Thursday Evening. 

On the of the steamboat on the 16th from 
Constantinople, all the disposable troops of the garrison 
were about to embark for the Crimea. 

Several steamers had arrived from Balaklava with 
men who had been wounded in repelling a sortie made 
by 30,000 Russians from Sebastopol. 


With respect to Menschikoft’s reinforcements, the 
Pays seems to expect that they will come up in time, 
and anticipates a pitched battle “independently of 
the siege operations.” After repeating news from 
Germany to the effect that Menschikoff certainly 
went northward, after the battle of the Alma, to put 
himself at the head of troops collected together some 
time since at Perekop, and that he would advance 
to the aid of Sebastopol with an army amounting 
altogether to 76,000 men, the Pays says:— 

“ For our own parts we are convinced that Prince Mens- 
chikoff will try this last effort, and to us it is evident 
that when, after the battle of the Alma, he kept the open 
country instead of shutting himself up in Sebastopol, he 
had no other object and no other strategetical plan. 
Let him come on. He will find at least an equal force, 
composed of the victors of Alma, ready and desirous to 
meet him. It is not too much to presume victory when 
we consider the excellent conditions under which we 
shall give battle. The very slowness, the prudential 
slowness, with which the siege operations are conducted, 
is a proof that Lord Raglan and General Canrobert have 
calculated all chances, and have no fear of an attack 
from Prince Menschikoff.” 

The Journal de St. Pétersbourg, of the 15th, an- 
nounces that by an ukase Prince Menschikoff is 
appointed Commander-in-Chief and Governor of all 
the Imperial forces in the Crimea, The same ukase 
appoints General Tcheodjeff, hitherto commanding 
the 6th corps, to the command of all reserve infantry 
troops; and gives the 6th corps to General Prince 
Gortchakoff IIL, a brother of the hero of the 
Danube. 

A letter from St. Petersburg thus describes the 
last ceremony in which the Czar figured in public:— 

“The reserve of the Imperial Guard, composed of 
30,000 men, has just been placed on a war footing. The 
Emperor has reviewed them, and has availed himself of 
the opportunity to bless, at the head of his troops, the 
two Grand Dukes Michael and Nicholas, who, it is said, 
are to join the active army. The benediction took place 
with much pomp. The two Grand Dukes went on 
their keees to receive it, and all the troops also knelt.” 

A despatch of the 23rd states that the Czar’s 
eldest son, the Grand Duke Alexander, had left St. 
Petersburg to join the guards on their march to 
Warsaw, their new head-quarters, The same city is 
also the head-quarters of the Grenadiers, under 
General Rudiger, and of the active army in Poland 
under Marshal Paskiewitech. A Vienna journal 
computes that on the arrival of the Guards at their 
destination, the troops concentrated on the Austrian 
frontier will amount to 166,000 men, viz., 80,000 in- 
fantry of the line, 48,000 infantry of the Guards, 
22,000 Grenadiers, and 16,000 cavalry, besides the 
usual proportion of artillery. 

The Invalide Russe, which hitherto has not taken 
the least notice of the slight affair on the Alma, or 
the seizure of Balaklava, published on the 14th inst. 
an extraordinary supplement, for the purpose of an- 
nouncing “ News from the Black Sea.” We subjoin 
the Jnvalide’s news, which appears to refer to one of 
the flying visits made by our steamers to various 
points of the Russian coasts, for the purpose of dis- 
tracting the enemy during the more serious opera- 
tions before Sebastopol. In the construction of his 
story the writer appears to have strictly followed 
traditional models—the fighting priest, the efficacious 
cross, and the “one man wounded,” being very fami- 
liar expedients in this class of Russian literature :— 

“On the 22nd of September (Oct. 4), at six o'clock 
in the morning, four steamers of the enemy, two of 
which were under the English flag, and two were French, 
approached the Nicholas battery, provisionally erected 
on Cape Otchakoff, in order to defend the entrance 
to the estuary of the Dnieper. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Horse Artillery Golovatcheff, who com- 
mands the detachment cantoned near Otchakoff, im- 
mediately took measures for repelling the enemy, 
whom he received with red-hot balls fired from the 
battery. A flotilla of five gun-boats, then at Otchakoff, 
under the command of Commander Endogouroff, opened 
its fire at the same time. The steamers of the enemy, 
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armed withia great number of guns, 
three-hourgand a-half, balls, bombs, and rockets 
——y but without much injuring it. 

ves, found themselves 
to retire, ome after the other, from out of the weed 
our guns. At temin the morning all was over « 
habitants of the shore saw distinctly the ste, 
the enemy make for the island of 
bury theirdead. On oun side, one soldier 

- ao ag ar op 

n his report, Lieutenant-Colonel Golovatcheft 

manding the detachment of Otchakoff, testifies 
unshakable firmmess of the company of the 
serve battalion of the regiment of Litomir 
which manned the battery under the command 
second captain Tereshoff; he in particular highly 
the coolness and courage of Ensign Kryloff, 
artillery; who directed the battery, as i 
denial of R. P. Gabriel Soutkovski, priest of the 
church, who repaired spontaneously with the 
hand to the battery, and where he blessed 
under the enemy’s fire, and whom he even 
their pieces.” 

DEPARTURE OF REINFORCEMENTS FoR 
IN THE CrrmEA.—On Thursday, in obedience 
issued by the Commander-in-Chief, the detachments of 
the three regiments of Foot Guards under orders. for 
embarkation to join the service companies of: thip-y.. 
spective battalions in the Crimea, were im ther 
respective barrack-squares, viz., 80 for the third batts. 
lion of Grenadier Guards, 50 for the first battalion of 
Coldstream Guards, and 100 for the first battaliimg 
Scots Fusilier Guards; making a total rei 
230. The detachments having been inspected, 
spective commanding officers addressed the mba 
precisely at eight o'clock the Grenadiers 
the Wellington Barracks to the terminus of the South. 
Western Railway. The Coldstream Guards. and Som 
Fusiliers, who met in Trafalgar-square, marched slog 
the Strand to the railway terminus. The émbarkatig 
was to take place on Thursday afternoon at 
on board the General Screw Company’s steam-ship Quen 
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of the South, which vessel will i 
direct for Balaklava, Crimea. 

Mapame Sr. Arnaup.—The Emperor of the Frenh 
has written a letter of condolence to Madame St 
Arnaud, which has been published in the Moniter, Ip 
its non-official part the Moniteur announces that the 
Council of State was occupied, by order of the 
with a bill to grant a pension of 20,000 franes to the 
Maréchale St. Arnaud as a national recompense, The 
Council of State was also to raise the pensionof the wile 
of the late Marshal Bugeaud to the same amount. 


THE NURSES FOR THE WOUNDED: 

The first detachment of nurses for the woundédin 
the Crimea, numbering thirty-seven, under thes» 
perintendence of Miss Nightingale, left Londonma 
Sunday night, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Bram 
brige, and aclergyman. They arrived at Boul 
on Monday. The authorities there had received 
orders to give them every facility for proceeding. 
They received a very warm reception; the porte 
and hotel-keepers refused to receive rem 
for services and accommodation. One of the journal 
states that — 

“Miss Nightingale is a lady of family and fortum 
She is the daughter of Mr. Nightingale, of Emly-path 
near Southampton, a gentleman of great 
ments and high connexions. She has devoted 
the education of the more humble of her sex, ad® ; 
described as a lady of the most remarkable 
ments, and of a loftiness of purpose little understood’ 
general circles of society.” 

A number of Miss Sellon’s sisterhood, and sever 
of the members of the different societies of 
Mercy in England and Ireland, have also taken-thét 
departure on the same philanthropic errand. il 

As yet the principal event of the siege has bes § 
sortie of the Russians on the 12th, which has 7 
sufficiently magnified. It is thus described bya® 
correspondent of the Times :— : 

Contrary to their usual custom, the Russian batters 
were again silent last night. ‘This silence was 9 
nous that we fully expected a sortie from the fort, 
it was also rumoured that the Russians said to be i 
rear would attack Balaklava, while the Greeks 
aid them by setting fire to the town. The 
tion on this point was so positive that the 
resorted to the extreme measure of ordering the 
—men, women, and children—to leave the tow 
the order was rigidly carried into effect ere 
Captain Gordon, R.E., commenced the fi 
our right attack soon after dark. 400 men 
nished from the 2nd and light divisions on the 
and strong covering parties were sent out in 
rear to protect them. The working party 
into four companies of 100 men each, 
on during the night with such good-will 
ing No. 1 party had completed 160 
yards ; No. 3, 95 yards ; No. 4, 30 
yards of trench ready for con 
These trenches are covered very 
intended that a party of similar strength 
ployed on the left and centre, but owing 
accidents which unavoidably oceur in 
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miners missed their way, and got in ad- 
towards the lines of the enemy. They were per- 
‘ap advanced post, which seems to have been 

“of asortic. The Russians opened fire on them 
distances with rifles, and, wonderful to relate, 
them all. The flashes, however, showed our 
strong battalions of Russian infantry were 
silently on towards our works, and the alarm 
. geno the division in the rear. At 1.25 ae 
opened by the enemy on our lines, as 

chen. ascertained that we had discovered their 
The second and light divisions turned out, 
field guns attached to them opened fire on the 
who. were advancing under the fire of our 
i to some misunderstanding, the 
received orders to retire, and fell 

their lines—all but one company of rifle- 
who maintained the ground with tenacity, and 
the columns of the enemy with effect. The 
ed on field-pieces to support their assault. 
batteries behind them were livid with incessant 
and the roar of shot and shell filled the air, 
with the constant ping-pinging of rifle and 
All the camps were up. The French on 

got under arms, and the rattle of drums and 
blast of trumpets were heard amid the roll of 
and small-arms. For nearly half an hour this 
till all of a sudden a ringing cheer was 
on our right, rising through all the turmoil. 
the cheer of the 88th, as they were ordered to 
down the hill on their unseen enemy. It had 
for the Russians, already pounded by our guns, 
by the fire of our infantry, as well as by the 
of the whole hill-side lined with our battalions, 
apd fied under the shelter of their guns. Their 
inot known; ours was very trifling. The sortie 
ly foiled, and not an inch of our lines was 
while the four-gun battery (the main object 
attack) was never closely approached at all. 
over, every one returned quietly to tent or 


Melatest accounts are not more satisfactory than 
tuepreviously received. 
Constantinople, Oct. 19. 
Tynews has yet been received that the bombardment 
a the 17th, as was proposed. 
Raglan was requested to spare one part of the 
the women and children would be sent. He 
wii that could not be, but that they might leave the 
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DBBritish now occupy part of the northern shore of 
tel, and their guns command the harbour. 


jin j Paris, Friday Morning. 
te from Prince Menschikoff has been re- 
1a timdat St. Petersburg, and transmitted thence through 


Yam 

Biedated from Sebastopol, the 21st of October. 

ys the Russian fire has successfully answered the 
ies, 

done to the fortifications was but trifling. 
from the fleets had not continued. 

ofthe reserve had arrived. 

test was expected immediately. 


BMorning Post says :— 


























received our usual despatches from our cor- 
in the Crimea. We have dates down to 
inst., on the night of which the trenches were 
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War-steamer has been captured by the 
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alleged by the Russian accounts to have 
® upon the forces of the allies has been ab- 
Saggerated. It originated thus:—A party of 
and miners employed in the trenches on the 
the 11th advanced towards Sebastopol reeon- 
and, having mistaken their route in returning 
Mritish camp, an overwhelming force of Russians 
to them. The whole party gained the Bri- 
in safety. 

Brown had a miraculous escape on the 
Mithe 7th inst. Sir George had been out visiting 
eed picquets in front of the enemy, and was re- 
another route into the lines, accompanied by 
camp, when a party of Rifles, on duty near 
Opened fire. Sir George was untouched, but a 
through the coat of his aide-de-camp. 

om has afforded valuable information touching 
tions of Sebastopol, and no doubt is enter- 
the fortress must fall very shortly after the 
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Cameron, Grenadier Guards; Lieutenant W. 
Seots Fusilier Guards ; Capt. Conolly, 30th 
a: it. Raines, 95th Regiment; and Lieut. 
20th Regiment, have volunteered to act 
and their services have been accepted by 
yne. 
r has become piercing cold, and the horses 
Tapidly. 
pondent announces one lamentable fact— 
£3003 effective bayonets in the Guards brigade 
in of July, only 1740 are now available, And 
; officers then attached to each batta- 
remain on the effective list. 
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At Constantinople, the wounded are represented as 
rapidly recovering. On the 11th, 500 English and 
French soldiers were declared to have recovered from 
the wounds which they had received at the battle of the 
Alma, and had taken their departure for the Crimea. 
Dr. Levy and three other surgeons, accompanied by 40 
assistant-surgeons, were to embark on the 15th for 
Sebastopol, to establish there a large hospital as soon 
as the town was taken. 





THE BALTIC. 
Sir Charles Napier was at Kiel by the last advices, 
and of course slowly on his way home. 


ASIA. 

In a despatch from Mossoul, dated the 25th, Muchir 
de Van announces that the Ottoman army of Kars has 
taken signal revenge on the Russians. The Turkish 
troops attacked a corps which was covering Gumri, and 
completely dispersed it, capturing tents, baggage, and 
thirty pieces of cannon. A Russian general was killed. 
The Turks then commenced the siege of the citadel. 
The Russian army, which had been victorious before at 
Abagazid, having, on the receipt of this news, set out 
for Rivan to deliver Gumri, was completely repulsed, 
and shut up in a defile, where it suffered considerable 


loss. 





THE PATRIOTIC FUND. 

Wnutte everyone is anxious and ready to contribute 
to the Patriotic Fund which has been established by 
royal commission, a number of inquiries have sprung 
up with regard to the existence or non-existence of 
the Patriotic Fund of 1803; and if it has an ex- 
istence, what of its whereabouts and condition? A 
report of the committee of the Fund of 1803 supplies 
at least a clue to its origin and history. 

The movement was commenced under the auspices of 
the far-famed shipping corporation known as “ Lloyd's,” 
the members of which were convened in general meet- 
ing, with the view of affording relief to such of their 
countrymen as fell, or were wounded, in the great Euro- 
pean war. A vote was passed for the appropriation of 
20,0002 to this purpose, and with that splendid and un- 
paralleled donation the contribution list was circulated 
throughout the country. In looking over the resolutions 
passed by that assembly, we find a curious specimen of 
the state of public feeling at that period. The prelimi- 
nary proposition begins thus—“ That in a conjuncture 
when the vital interests of our country are involved in 
the issue of the present contest—when we are menaced 
by an enemy whose haughty presumption is grounded 
only on the present unfortunate position of the Conti- 
nental Powers, and when we seem to be placed as the 
last barrier against the total subjugation of Europe by 
the overbearing influence of France, it behoves us to 
meet our situation as men, as free men, but above all as 

sritons. On this alone, with Divine aid, depends our 
exemption from the yoke of Gallic despotism—whether 
our nation shall become an obsequious tributary, an 
enslaved, a plundered, and degraded department of a 
foreign empire. Therefore, it behoves us, as patriots, 
to hold out every encouragement to such of our 
fellow-subjects as may be in any way instru- 
mental in repelling or annoying our implacable foe ; 
and to prove to them that we are ready to drain both our 
purses and our veins in this great cause. Resolved 
accordingly—That to animate the efforts of our defenders, 
it is expedient to raise by the patriotism of the community 
at large a suitable fund for their comfort and relief—for 
the purpose of assuaging the anguish of their wounds, 
or palliating in some degree the more weighty misfortune 
of the loss of limbs—of alleviating the distresses of the 
widow and orphan—of soothing the brow of sorrow for 
the fall of dearest relatives, and of granting pecuniary 
rewards or honourable badges of distinction for suc- 
cessful exertions of valour or merit.” This resolution was 
followed by another for the appropriation of 20,0002. for 
the purposes named, all of which were carried by accla- 
mation. What a strange contrast betwixt the expres- 
sions just quoted, and those to which utterance has been 
given in latter years! Happily, these national foes, as 
they were termed, are now linked with us in the closest 
bonds of amity, and Heaven grant that the golden cord 
may never again be broken. But to return to the fund. 
Within a few months—scarcely more than half a year— 
the 20,0002. of Lloyd’s Corporation was increased nearly 
tenfold, and that sum was invested for the benefit of 
penniless and distressed warriors, both those of the land 
and the sea. Having made an analysis of this splendid 
national offering, we find that among the donations was 
one of 20,0001, two of 50002, one of 25002, two of 
20002, 19 of 10002, 49 of 5002, 28 of 3001, 68 of 2002. 
258 of 1001, and 212 of 501 As a guide to those who 
may propose assisting in this noble effort, we have 
extracted a number of items from the subscription list 
of 1803, and let us hope that the living will strive to 
emulate those who have gone before. 

First, then, we begin with our merchant princes and 
great mercantile corporations. At a meeting of the un- 
derwriters connected with Lloyd's, the handsome dona- 
tion of 20,0001 worth of stock was voted—one of the 
most magnificent gifts on record. The Bank of Eng- 


forgotten. There were also nearly fifty contributors 
5001. each, among whom may be mentioned the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Earl of Bridgewater, Lord 
Eardly, Messrs Coutts and Co., Truman, 4 


of 
the present baronet), 300/.; the Chelsea Waterworks 
Company, 3001; the Clothworkers’ Company, 3002 ; 
Messrs. Masterman and Co., 300 guineas; the 
of the House of Commons, 100 guineas; and the Com- 
pany of Apotheearies, 1001, The above are but a few 
of the splendid contributions placed on record; to mul-+ 
tiply them would be trespassing too much upep our 


space. 

But another interesting feature in this display of 
patriotism. was the sympathy evinced by the militia and 
other branches of the service. Thus we find the, Wor- 
cester Militia giving a day’s pay, thereby i 
nearly 601; then one of the regi 
lst Dragoons — gave two s pay, by which 
115. 16s. 6d. was raised; the South Devon Militia gave 
a week’s pay, amounting to 178/; Lord Grey’s Cheshire 
regiment contributed the handsome sum of 2524; and 
the Foot Guards, who. served)in, Egypt, sent/202, We 
also find the name of one John Cooke, a private inthe 
Warwickshire Militia, who sent a, donation, of 5. 5s. 
Many other similar instances might be. quoted, but this 
will suffice to show the prevalent spirit of the time. 

We must now make some allusion to individual 
efforts ; for, after all, the 200,000/, was not wholly con- 
tributed by the opulent—the people themselves were 
large donors. An appeal was made to the national 
heart, and out of its fulness and its depths a mighty 
response was sent forth. Foremost among the offerings 
of that day were those poured in from the women of our 
island, a band of fair contributors, who realised nearly 
8007. Let us hope that this mission of mercy may not 
be neglected by the ladies of our own generation, for to 
them more peculiarly belongs the task before us—that 
of administering the cordial of relief. Another splendid 
instance of private bounty and activity was exhibited 
by a Suffolk gentleman—a Mr. J. Swales—who first 
contributed a handsome donation himself, and then tra- 
versed various parts of the country for the purpose of 
collecting the subscriptions of his neighbours. His la- 
bours were rewarded by the realisation of 683/. 11s. 6d., 
which we find entered in the report as an honourable 
testimony of his zeal. A third specimen. of public sym- 
pathy is recorded of Ealing, in Middlesex, the parishion- 
ers of which subscribed nearly 12501 Nottingham and 
some other towns also oceupied the foreground in this 
laudable work, examples which we hope to see imitated. 
But so far we have only mentioned some of the more 
luminous facts in connexion with this grand exhibition 
of sympathy, therefore we must now quote a few of the 
lesser contributions—less only in amount—though not 
less in importance. Here we find that one“ John Mor- 
ris, and seventeen hop-gatherers,” gave 8s. 6d.; then a 
certain “ Maid Servant” contributed 2s. 6d.; “ A Briton” 
sent 40s., and “ Thirteen farmers’ labourers and a boy” 
raised 2/. 17s. 6d.; the “ Firemen of the Sun Fire-office” 
collected 21/.; the “ Everlasting Society of Eccentrics” 
voted 21/.; and the “ Rev. Dr. Valpy and eleven of his 
children” gave 632. Now, all the above items are ex- 
tracted from a published report, and we have been at the 
pains of quoting them, for the purpose of showing that 
something may be done by every member of the com- 
munity—that the subscription must be a universal one. 
There is the offering of the father of the family and the 
domestic, the mite of the labourer, the donation of the 
club, as well as the contribution of the general workman 
and patriot. Thus for every class and grade of society 
there is a lesson; let us see that it is not passed by un- 
heeded. 

Hitherto we have omitted to mention the theatres, 
but we have not overlooked them. The lessee of Drury- 
lane gave a benefit, which realised 5382 6s.; Covent- 
garden, 278/. 11s. 10d.; Haymarket, 2011 11s.; the 
Royal Circus, 115/. 19s.; the Liverpool Theatre, 
3171 1s. 6d,; Yarmouth Theatre, 261. 7s. 6d.; and 
Bridgnorth Theatre, 22/. 15s.; Braham, the great singer, 
also gave 21/. 

Among the donations from Birmingham and the dis- 
trict, we find one of 8001 from Sir Robert Peel, 105 
guineas from Lord Harrowby, 10. from Mr. Matthew 
Boulton, of Soho; 200. from Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, &e., &e. 

So far as to the history of the Patriotic Fund of 
former years. Its present position has also been ex- 
plained. A communication was made to the chair- 
man of the institution by the secretaries of the new 
Fund, which elicited the following answer:— 

“ Patriotic Fund, 
“ Office, Sun-chambers, 61, , Oct. 18. 





land and the East India Company subscribed 5000h 


“ Gentlemen,—with reference to the interview yester- 


were also sent in from individuals whose names are now 
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day with Captain Lefroy by a deputation from the com- 
mittes for managing this fund, I, as acting chairman, 
beg leave to address you on the subject then adverted 


to. 

“ This fand—the existence of which is presumed to 
have been unknown to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle 
—emanated from Lloyd's at the outbreak of hostilities in 
1808, by a grant of 20,0002. Consols, voted as an ex- 
ample to other public bodies, and the appeal made to the 
mercantile world and the public in general on its behalf 
was so nobly responded to, as to enable the committee 
fully to carry out the original intentions of the sub- 
scribers during the long and arduous contest up to its 
termination in 1815, the fund remaining open for the 
reception of claims up to 1825, when it was closed so far 
as regards the sufferers in that war; and the resolution 
passed in May of that year left the balance remaining 
of the fund as a nucleus for any subscription likely to 
be raised in the event of a future war. That resolution, 
with a statement of the subsequent purposes to which 
the fund has been applied up to May, 1844, are stated 
in the accompanying printed circular. 

“Tn consequence of the late declaration of war with 
Russia, and in order to carry out the resolution of 1825, 
the committee were specially summoned in May last, 
‘but active measures were deferred until some naval or 
military operations of importance occurred, and upon 
which an appeal to the public to aid us in carrying out 
the objects of this institution could be founded. The 
battle of the Alma afforded this opportunity, but in the 
interval which elapsed before the meeting of the com- 
mittee yesterday the Royal Commission for collecting a 
Patriotic Fund was issued. The committee, conse- 
quently, thought it would be better, and at the same 
time be more courteous to the commissioners, before 
coming to any resolution, to communicate with you, for 
the information of his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, as 
to the most advisable way in which we should make our 
appeal, so as to go hand in hand with you in further- 
ance of the great objects in view. 

‘“‘ You will please understand that there are annuities 
remaining on our fund to be paid, and we have other 
duties which make it incumbent on us to keep our institu- 
tion distinct and separate from any other association. Our 
unappropriated balance has grown to be considerable. 
Our funds now are 77,500/. Reduced and 3500/. Long 
Annuities, but the duration of the latter is only for a few 
years, and we shall then have to rely solely on the in- 
terest of the Reduced, and the present charge on the 
fund is about 1600/. a year; and therefore, if our funds 
are to be extended to the sufferers in the present war, an 
appeal for additional support from the public would be 
necessary, and to make an appeal now on behalf of 

Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund might seem to be something like 
opposition to the Royal Commission. 

“It will be observed that by our regulations the 
widows, orphans, and dependent relatives of both officers 
and men in the army and navy whose circumstances 
require assistance are entitled to relief, as also are those 
disabled from wounds, which latter class does not appear 
to come within the scope of the Royal Commission. 

“T may further add, that there has been distributed 
by our committee a sum amounting to nearly 600,000/., 
from the commencement up to the present time. 

“We have constantly in Greenwich Hospital schools 
between fifty and sixty boys—a privilege obtained by a 
grant in 1806 of 40,0007. to the Royal Naval Asylum— 
and we have also provided for twelve boys in perpetuity 
in the Royal Naval School, boarded and educated gra- 
tuitously, and admitted on our nomination in virtue of 
a grant of 80002. in 1844 to that establishment, and 
seeured by an Act of Parliament, paid for out of the 
funds of this institution. 

““ Allow me, in conclusion, to state that, if any ex- 
planation or further information be required by his 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, or yourselves, I shall 
be happy to wait upon you at any time you may please 
to appoint. 

This letter is to be submitted to the Royal Com- 
missioners at their first meeting. 

In the meantime the question of the new fund has 
been taken up in the best spirit all over the coun- 
try. Meetings are being held everywhere—to 
mention places would only be a catalogue of 
names of almost every town, district, and cor- 
porate body in the country. The Corporation 
of London has voted 2.0001 ; the first subscrip- 
tion list has been published, headed by the Queen 
with adonation of 1,000/. ; the Crystal Palace gives 
a féte this day, at which will be assembled fifteen 
military bands; its own band, and last, but by no 
means least, the band of the Guides has been sent 
over, for the express purpose of aiding the fund, by 
tie Emperor of the French. There seems to be no 
reason why there should not be a fund of half a 
million before Christmas; and let us trust that that 
will be too much. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL IN MOTION. 
Tue President of the Council is testing his personal 
popularity. He has returned from his minor starring 
in the North, and on his way to Bristol broke ground 
at Woburn, at a soirée of the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, He moved a resolution and made a long 


speech, in which he argued the value of such institu- 
tions to those who are occupied in the business of 
life, although he did not say that lectures were abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose of study and writing, 
for John Bunyan had composed hia great work in an 
adjacent prison. This illustration afforded an oppor- 
tunity for contrasting the freedom of thought and 
liberty enjoyed now with the fetters imposed on 
Bunyan and his like. He then argued that England 
was not liable to decline and fall, and objected to 
Macaulay’s New Zealander on a broken arch of 
London-bridge. Other states had fallen through 
luxury; but we were more luxurious than any 
ancient ever was, and yet look at the officers of the 
Guards how they bore the transition from Pall-mall 
to the Crimea. Nor was England likely to fall like | 
states which despotism, religious persecution and | 
bigotry, or financial difficulty, or the institution of | 
slavery, had brought to decay. He thus concluded :— | 
“ As to other sources of danger, our means of political 
defence will tend to ward them off. There are events | 
in progress the results of which we cannot conceive. No | 
one can claim foresight in a nation’s history; events 
may arise which we little anticipate; but upon this sub- 
ject you and your successors have a duty to perform as 
well as liberty to enjoy. It devolves upon you to main- 
tain your liberties and your religious privileges, and not 
merely to hand them down unimpaired but strengthened ; 
and by your researches in science, and promotion of | 
literature, and cultivation of arts, you may do much to | 
ensure this. The more your young men proceed in this | 
study the more you will discover that a steadfast ad- | 
herence to the institutions of your country is likely to 
conduce to the enjoyment of your liberties and to your 
temporal and eternal safety. With regard to your poli- 
tical liberties, you enjoy a constitution which, while it | 
gives no scope to the noisy demagogue, neither does it to 
the military dictator. With regard to your religious 
institutions, they leave entire freedom of conscience ; 
and it is only by perfect freedom of conscience that a 
belief can be engendered to which man can stead- | 
fastly adhere. I met a gentleman only a short time | 
ago, who, when in Portugal, happened to give ex- | 
pression to opinions thought to be objectionable, when in | 
the night he had a visit from guards, who had his house | 
searched, and in the morning he found himself in prison; 
he discovered that it was his uncle, who was at dinner 
with him, who had him confined merely as a warning 
to him not to indulge in such free expressions of opinion 
in future. It is that spirit from which we are free. 
Nothing but the most complete freedom is sufficient to 
guard against the decline of national prosperity. It is 
not enough to say ‘this opinion is so very mis- 
chievous ;’ the only rule is complete freedom. It is only | 
when men act contrary to the state or the claims of | 








we had for coming to such a 
was no doubt of it. Perhaps the sons and 


prowess; and it was a matter of hi 


| speech. 
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some in that room had lately displayed their 


the mantle which fell from the shoulders of W, 
had fallen upon such a successor. There Were 
people who found fault with the expedition, and 
—‘Are you not helping the infidel?” Yes, we 
Sir Hamilton; “ and God forbid that we should net 
every infidel when he is so cruelly oppressed 88 this on, 
But for this no second opinion could be tolerated, J, 
the principle be applied to individuals which was la 
to nations. A person is charged before a oty mega 
with stealing a watch—what would be thought Of the 
individual who would say to the justice: ‘ 

doubt that the offence has been committed, but the v4 
tleman who lost the watch is a Jew and the othateg 


Protestant.’ ” 

Referring to religious persecution on the continent 
he said: 

“They must surely thank God that they lived iy 
gloriously free country. During the thirty-six 
had resided abroad wonderful changes had taken hp 
in England. The poor were better housed, the 
were better served, and amongst other things, to 
the advance of the nation, he might refer to the Testing 
of to-night, to attend which afforded him the vey 


greatest, gratification.” 

On Thursday Lord John went to Bristol to ettend 
the opening of the Atheneum in that city. In 
pany with the local magistrates he went over 
building, and had his health drunk at a déeaur, 
In the evening the inaugural ceremony took 
and Lord John delivered an address. It way ng 
long, and remarkable principally for an attack @ 
David Hume as a writer of history (a subject 
which Lord John strongly recommended % 
audience), whom he declared to be unfitted for tatha 
work, because he was deficient in the elementswhic 
should go to make up a historian, literature, 
and religion. Lord John’s principal topic wae 
void in the history of our country, which he dedany 
has still to be written by an author possessed ofthe 
attributes, in which he declared all our prviny 
historians to be deficient. Beyond this his aims 
was confined to generalities. a 


Sir Robert Peel, who was present, delivered ba 


He made a point worthy of 
He said— 

“T am glad to find, as one important feature 
institution, that your reading room is well 
the current literature of the day, as represented 
newspapers. I once asked that veteran friend of ii 
tion, Mr. Joseph Hume, what he thought of the itt 


morality that the ministers of justice can lay their | guction of newspapers into institutions of this kin 
hands upon any one in this great and free country. | he told me that he, for one, would never support ait 
While it is mere thought, mere expression, and mere | stitution which did not admit newspapers. I knor hat 


language, depend upon it no danger will arise 
even to opinions the most erroneous. And such is 
the force of truth that it will triumph in the end. I 
have pleasure in moving the following resolution :— 
‘That literary and scientific mechanics’ institutions have 
greatly tended to the benefit of the people in this coun- 
try, by cultivating their minds, refining their tastes, and 
improving their social habits.’ ” 


Sir Hamilton Seymour also spoke, regretting that 
he was “so poor a specimen of diplomacy to be pro- 
duced before the assembly.” He talked of John 
Howard as connected with Bedford, and whose name 
was also associated with that Crimea, which was in 











every one’s mind just now. Referring to the present 
state of European affairs, he said :— 
“ It is totally impossible that, by any concurrence of 
}events, the state of affairs on the Continent can be 
| restored to the position in which they were a few months 
jago. He thought that already great results had been 
| effected : he was not referring to the capture of that 
fortress which was intended to have been a most strong 
one, nor to what had lately transpired. He would take 
| the case of that great man the Emperor of Russia, who 
had been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
That man had had wrested from him a power which no 
power on earth can restore him. He was no longer the 
| important personage he was a few months ago in every 
| European Court. That was one great thing to have 
| obtained. As an immediate result, tho Courts of Ger- 
many would be free from those chains with which they 
| had been so long confined; and that he took to be a 
| matter of the gravest moment. He wished to observe 
| that his ideas were not worth much, for he was a ‘ gen- 
tleman out of place.’ He did not wish it to be under- 
stood that these were the views of the Government; 
but they were his own. Well, what did they think of 
the union between England and France? The battle 
of Waterloo was called glorious; but on the part of 
the French it was a festering wound. The triumph 
of England over France would only have made matters 
worse; and the triumph of France over England was so 
unpleasant an eventuality that he could not entertain it. 
The advantage of the union of the two nations was a 
sentiment in which all concurred. There was another 
matter to which he might refer. We had now enjoyed 
peace for forty years; we had all the time thought our- 





| some people talk of excluding politics from meciamie’ 
| institutions. Why, good God! political knowldg it 
that which we all feel to be of the utmost im) V) 
| this country; and I for one would impress upon the 
| artisans and mechanics of England, that they ovght 
inquire into the nature of our institutions, and, as the 
noble lord has said, into the history of our liberiég ® 
|that they may be fitted to take their part in the 
| working of those institutions which are 
and rapidly developing, so as to be é w 
‘them. It is only in this way that those ais 
lean gain that knowledge without which popula: power 
| has more than once degenerated into an instruneat 
| oppression, And I would further suggest, that lyfe 
| ing the works of great and good men many 
| would be removed which have hitherto Bet 
| bitterly to the prejudice of the working classes. Thee 
| been given to understand that this institution 
tablished in 1845, in order to afford rational 
now released 


to those young persons who are 
hours et euiinad an earlier period than they usd tate 
through the generous efforts of another tit 
Early Closing Association. Now, in connexia Witt 
this subject, there is one question that has stack BS 
which would be of vast advantage to us all to alvocate. 
It is a question which is equally interesting tothe 
dustrious labourer, to the employer, and to the ables 
large—the question of having public holidays acetal 
fixed periods. I think that this question is one 
public importance. I find that it is reeomm 
report of a committee that sat lately on the 
the Post-office, so that you see it comes 
by great authority. If you give a re 
labourer—of course without diminution of his 
oh, of course without diminution of his wages 
—that must always be understood—I am sue wl 
add much to the friendly feeling between ,- i 
man; and, instead of enervating the labourer} 
country, I am sure it will invigorate them. 










S 2 NKLIN’S PARTS 
SIR JOHN FRANKL sl 


Tue last Arctic expeditions have scarcely ! 
home without tidings of Sir John Franklir's sips 


and crews, when evidence as nearly conchsive # 
possible of the melancholy fate of that unbiist 
arty has been supplied by @ private 








selves very fine fellows; he did not know what reason 


Dr. Rae, a well-known Arctic traveller, was surveying 
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Boothia, when he received information 
te reports to the Admiralty :— 


over the ice and snows this 


on 7  & oa ot completing the survey of the 


eet oe of Boothia, I met with Esquimaux in Pelly 
‘from one of whom I learnt that a party of ‘ white 


Bend ) had perished for want of food some 


ad 


* 





to the westward, and not far beyond a large 
, containing many falls and rapids. Subsequently, 
particulars were received, and a number of 
which places the fate of a portion, if 
of the then survivors of Sir John Franklin's 
party beyond a doubt—a fate as terrible as the 
tion can conceive. 
# The substance of the information obtained at various 
eee and from various sources, was as follows :— 

Inthe spring, four winters past (spring 1850), a 

uy of ‘white men,’ amounting to about forty, were 

travelling southward over the ice, and dragging a 

with them, by some Esquimaux, who were killing 

near the north shore of King William’s Land, 
‘@ich is a large island. None of the party could speak 
language intelligibly, but by signs the 
were made to understand that their ship, or 
had been crushed by ice, and that they were now 
to where they expected to find deer to shoot. 
the ce of the men, all of whom except 
officer looked thin, they were then supposed to 
short of provisions, and they purchased a 
seal from the natives. Ata later date the same 
but previously to the breaking up of the ice, 
bodies of some thirty persons were discovered on the 
and five on an island near it, about a long 
journey to the N.W. of a large stream, which can 
other than Back’s Great Fish River (named by the 
Oot-ko-hi-ca-lik), as its description and that 
low shore in the neighbourhood of Point Ogle and 
island agree exactly with that of Sir George 
Some of the bodies had been buried (probably 
of the first victims of famine) ; some were ina tent 
; others under the boat, which had been turned 
to form a shelter, and several lay scattered about 
directions. Of those found on the island one 
supposed to have been an officer, as he had a tele- 
over his shoulders and his double-bar- 

gun lay underneath him. 

From the mutilated state of many of the corpses and 
of the kettles, it is evident that our wretched 
had been driven to the last resource—can- 

: a means of prolonging existence. 
* There appeared to have been an abundant stock of 
W@munition, as the powder was emptied in a heap on 
d by the natives out of the kegs or cases con- 
it; and a quantity of ball and shot was found 
high water mark, having probably been left on 
ice close to the beach. There must have been a 
of watches, compasses, telescopes, guns (several 
led), &c., all of which appear to have been 
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i up, as I saw pieces of these different articles 


the Esquimaux, and, together with some silver 
and forks, purchased as many as I could get. A 
of the most important. of these I enclose, with a 
sketch of the crests and initials on the forks and 
The articles themselves shall be handed over to 
Secretary of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company on 

arrival in London. 
None of the Esquimaux with whom I conversed had 
the ‘whites,’ nor had they ever been at the place 
the bodies were found, but had their information 
those who had been there and who had seen the 

when travelling. 
offer no apology for taking the liberty of address- 
asI do so from a belief that their Lordships 
id be desirous of being put in possession at as early 
as possible of any tidings, however meagre and 
edly obtained, regarding this painfully inter- 

” 


subject. 
— that Sir James Ross and Captain Bellot 
ve been within a few miles of the spot to 
the party had straggled; and some of them 
have survived until May, 1850, as shots were 
and fish bones and feathers of birds were no- 
Hear the scene of the sad event. The following 
list of articles purchased from the Esquimaux, 
to have been obtained at the place where the 
of the persons reported to have died of famine 

v 


silver table fork—crest, an animal's head with 

extended above ; 3 silver table forks—crest, a 

wings extended ; 1 silver table spoon—crest, 

ls ‘F. R. M. C.’ (Captain Crozier, Terror); 1 

: table spoon and 1 fork—crest, bird with laurel 

in mouth, motto, ‘Spero meliora; 1 silver table 

1 tea spoon, and 1 dessert fork—crest, a fish’s 

upwards, with laurel branches on each 

I silver table fork —initials, ‘ H. D. S. G.’ (Harry 

) assistant-surgeon, Erebus); 1 silver table 

‘A. M‘D.’ (Alexander M‘Donald, assist- 

igeon, Terror); 1 silver table fork— initials, ‘ G. 

(Gillies A. Machean, second-master, Terror); 1 

table fork— initials, *J. T.’; 1 silver dessert spoon 

‘J. 8. P. (John §. Peddie, surgeon, Erebus) ; 

; silver plate, engraved, ‘Sir John Franklin, 

upon with motto, ‘ Nec aspera terrent, 
XV.’ 





‘Also a number of other articles with no marks by 
which they could be ised.” 

Dr. Rae adds, that from what he could learn there is 
no reason to suspect that any violence had been offered 
to the sufferers by the natives. It seems but too evident 
that they had perished from hunger, aggravated by the 
extreme severity of the climate. Some of the corpses 
had been sadly mutilated, and had been stripped by 
those who had the misery to survive them, and who 
were found wrapped in two or three suits of clothes. The 
articles brought home by Dr. Rae had all been worn as 
ornaments by the Esquimaux, the coins being pierced 
with holes, so as to be suspended as medals. A large 
number of books were also found, but these not being 
valued by the natives had either been destroyed or neg- 
lected. Dr. Rae has no doubt, from the careful habits 
of these people, that almost every article which the un- 
happy sufferers had preserved could be recovered, but he 
thought it better to come home direct with the intelli- 
gence he had obtained than to run the risk of having to 
spend another winter in the snow. 

The Shipping Gazette states that “Dr. Rae, of the 
Hudson’s Bay Arctic Expedition, had an audience with 
Sir James Graham on Tuesday, at the Admiralty, on the 
subject of his discovery of the probable fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. The interview occupied a 
considerable time, in the course of which, we understand, 
Sir James Graham announced the intention of the Go- 
vernment to send out early in the ensuing spring an 
expedition, in order to make further search for the re- 
mains spoken of by the Esquimaux ; and the command 
of the expedition was offered to Dr. Rae.” 

The Admiralty have received documents, being the 
latest records of Captain Collinson, found by Commander 
Mecham, dated August 27, 1852, Ramsay Island, lat. 
71 deg. 39 min. N., long. 119 deg. 5 min. W. 

It is thought that Captain Collinson is on the right 
track homewards, and great hopes of his safety are enter- 
tained. 

Among the earlier explorers of the Arctic regions 
was Dr. King, who headed an expedition in search 
of Sir John Ross, and who opened a correspondence 
with the Admiralty in 1847 and 1848, to urge the 
sending out a land party in search of Franklin. 
Dr. King pointed out the Great Fish River as the 
proper route by which to meet Franklin’s party— 
the very river near the mouth of which the thirty- 
five bodies have been found. Dr. King intends to 
volunteer forthwith on the same mission. 


THE PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND 
SERJEANT ADAMS. 

Tue Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex Sessions is 
again, and perhaps naturally, indignant. The “ As- 
sociate Institute for Improving and Enforcing the 
Laws for the Protection of Women” seems sometimes 
to take up cases of indecent assaults on women with- 
out sufficient authority. Two cases of the kind on 
girls were brought before the sessions last week, and 
broke down at once. Serjeant Adams then delivered 
himself thus. He said— 

“A case of the same kind was tried before him at the 
last session at Westminster, and the first he had now 
tried was more disgusting, if possible, than that to which 
he had just alluded, and which was also prosecuted by 
this society. If they raked up such cases, and prosecuted 
them, as they did, without instructions, no man would 
be safe from the accusations of the vilest of women. 
With respect to the last case he would make this ob- 
servation, which, of course, he had abstained from 
making before the verdict of the jury was returned, that 
the last answer he received from the father of the girl 
was, that he had given no instructions for the prose- 
cution, but that this society, or rather the solicitor, had 
taken up the case through seeing it in the newspapers. 
Now, he wished to know what right the society, however 
laudable its objects might be, had to prosecute without 
instructions merely for the sake of costs; and he would 
say this, that a man was indicted for obtaining money 
by false pretences by getting money paid to him for a 
prosecution which he had taken up without instructions, 
and if there had been money obtained in these instances, 
there having been no instructions given, that man’s fate 
would have been staring the society in the face. He 
had no great notion at all of volunteer prosecutors. 
This society might be an admirably-conducted one, but 
it became a nuisance if it took up these prosecutions for 
the mere sake of costs. These two cases and another 
had occurred in about a fortnight, and it ought to be 
discontinued. He should not allow the costs.” 

The next day the court was enlivened by one of 
those scenes for which the Middlesex Sessions is 
famous, and which present its bench and bar in an 
aspect to which the public is not accustomed else. 
where, and does not recognise, in the administration 
of justice by our tribunals. 

Mr. Parry, whose mission seems to be the exhibi- 
tion of all possible contempt for the presiding judge, 
presented himself in the character of standing 
counsel to the society in question to protest against 
the censure of the bench. He denied that there was 
any ground for the observations which had been 
made on the solicitor of the society, or the society 
itself, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury was 


at a previous session. The matter then proceeded 
after the manner of the Middlesex Sessions—a crimi- 
nal court of solemn jurisdiction—thus: 


The Assistant-J udge—Those were the terms I used. 
Mr. Parry said he knew they were, when he saw the 


report. 

The Assistant-Judge—I am in the habit of speaking 
the truth. 

Mr. Parry proceeded—That report contained observa- 
tions conveying a very serious imputation on the society, 
and on their solicitor. Now, he remembered those two 
cases very well, but when they were tried he was unable 
to appear himself, but his friend Mr. Lawrence kindly 
appeared for him. They were cases which had been 
fully investigated, and sent for trial by magistrates of 
equal rank and character as himself (Mr. Serjeant 
Adams), and who were gentlemen of ability and expe- 
rience, though not so high in position as he, and they 
were magistrates of the county and of the metropolis. 

The Assistant-Judge would willingly hear anything. 
Mr. Parry had to say, so long as what he did say was 
not irregular. What Mr. Parry had just said was very 
irregular. 

Mr. Parry—Not half so irregular as your original ob- 
servations. 

The Assistant-Judge—Then, Mr. Parry, I cannot hear 
anything more you have to say on the subject. 

Mr. Parry would say no more, then, of course. 

The Assistant Judge—Mr. Parry, | will listen to any 
language which one gentleman may utter and another 
hear, but in this court you shall use no other. I repeat 
over again what I said yesterday, that a more disgusting 
case was never brought before a jury. [The jury con- 
curred. } 

Mr. Parry said he was not irregular, because he was 
about to make a motion, and no judge could deprive him 
of his right to do so. The society was highly respect- 
able, and after what took place on Tuesday he advised 
the preparation of a tabular statement of the society's 
proceedings in these cases, which he now held in his 
hand, and among the cases mentioned therein, he could 
select several the prosecution of which had been attended 
with important results, and which would show the 
amount of good done by the society. He might mention 
the cases of the Belgian girl, Alice Leroy, which at- 
tracted a good deal of public attention, and that of Cun- 
ningham, the surgeon, who was transported for abortion, 
and others. This document, with the report, he was 
ready to place before the court, and it would show that 
in 32 cases there had been 26 convictions. So it would 
be seen how useful their exertions had been. They never 
interfered as volunteers in prosecutions, but they had 
taken up cases at the instance of the police and various 
other authorities who applied to them for the very pur- 
pose. Yet, notwithstanding this, it was insinuated in 
broad terms by a judge on the bench, that these prosecu- 
tions were taken up by the solicitor for the mere sake of 
costs, and that such solicitor was liable to an indictment 
for obtaining money under false pretences ; (reading from 
the report) “and he would say this, that a man had 
been indicted for obtaining money by false pretences, by 
getting money paid to him for a prosecution which he had 
taken up without instructions; and if there had been 
money obtained in these instances, there having been no 
instructions given, that man’s fate would have been 
staring the society in the face.” Now, he 

him (Mr. Serjeant Adams) to put the law in execution 
if Mr. Shaen had done wrong, or even if there was a 
shadow of wrong about the matter, and it was perfectly 
monstrous that such statements should go forth from a 
judicial bench to the whole world—statements affecting 
the honour and character of a gentleman every way 
equal personally with the Assistant-Judge. As to the 
refusal to allow the costs, neither he nor the society 
cared about it. The costs of the prosecutions would be 
paid out of the funds of the society, which were ample, 
and they did not go about to get up cases for the sake of 
prosecuting for costs; on the contrary, they had taken 
cases in hand at the request and instance of others, and 
had rendered great public service. 


Denying the right of the Judge to utter “gross 
libels” from his judgment seat, which “ he would not 
have dared to put in circulation privately,” he asked 
him to reconsider the question of costs, urging that 
the society acted in the place of a public prosecutor, 
and that the case in question had been sent for trial 
after investigation by the magistrate. 

The allowance of the costs was a matter of no moment 
to the society, but he asked that the Assistant-Judge 
would now grant that which he had improperly and 
rashly refused. He hoped he would take time to con- 
sider of it, as he refused in a moment of temper, and if, 
after consideration, the refusal should be persisted 
the whole of the circumstances would be brought 
review in a higher quarter, and as the costs of prosecu- 
tions were paid out of the consolidated fand, 


tary of State might have power to order to 





paid. 
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The Assistant-Judge—lIs this meant as intimidation? 
Mr. Parry said ‘he was but doing his duty. 
‘motion he now made was refused, the matter would be 


The Judge’ against 
to him whieh would not have been addressed to any 
other Judge, and mentioned that Mr. Parry had 
made an attack on him on a matter of which he had 
no formal. knowledge, as he had not attended to the 
cases himself. 


ing ; and -he-would repeat it " 
the costs were allowed in that ease, he told the officer of 
the society that he hoped such a ease would not-be 
brought before the court for the future. What he said 
on the preceding day he would now repeat. If the 
society was ‘well and its operations properly 
conducted,-it would be a valuable one, and would doa 
good deal of public good ; but if not, and such cases as 
those now in question were taken up by it, instead of 
being a good, it would become a nuisance. When he 
said he should disallow the costs, he did not intend that 
to apply to the witnesses who had been bound ever,-but 
to the costs ineurred by the soeiety. The witnesses were 
paid, but the latter was not; and a surgeon who had 
been subpoenaed, but not bound over, had tomake a 
special application, and his fee was -allowed. It -had 
been distinetly asserted that the society did notvolunteer 
prosecutions. The father of one of the girls stated to 
him on oath that he gave instructions to no one, and 
that the society took up the case through seeing it men- 
tioned in the newspapers.” 

He complained of the anémus of the attack made 
on him by Mr. Parry, who called him “Serjeant 
Adams,” instead of using the ordinary “ my lord,” 
and ended with a threat of bringing the matter 
before the Secretary of State; which he hoped would 
be done, as the notes of the case would be laid before 
that functionary. 

A more disgusting case than the first tried the day be- 
fore he never saw, and he would not unsay any one thing 
he had said. If the society took up such cases as those 
three, it would become a nuisance instead of a public 
advantage, which it would be if properly conducted. 
He did not think the society ought to take up ‘such cases 
on seeing them in the newspapers; and with respect to 
the costs in those now under consideration, he wished it 
to go forth, that though he-said he should not allow the 
costs, the ordinary costs to the witnesses were allowed, 
and the society’s costs refused. 

Mr. Lawrence said he did not apply for them. 

The Assistant-Judge remarked thereupon that the 
counsel who was present did not ask for the costs, while 
a counsel who ‘was absent afterwards came and attacked 
him im ‘open court, and threatened to bring the matter 
before the Secretary of State if he did not allow them. 
It was not endurable; it was sufficient to make the 
blood boil in one’s veins to be thus treated after a pro- 
fessional experience of over forty years. 

As the learned ‘serjeant resumed his ‘seat there was 
some applause, but it was speedily repressed. 

Mr. Payne (the senior member of the bar present) 
said that speaking for himself, he thought such an oc- 
currence was a discredit to the bar, and he was sorry 
that any man at the bar could be found to make a mo- 
tion in the terms which had been used by Mr. Parry. 

A magistrate present was about ‘make some observa- 
tion, when 

Mr. Parry’rose ‘and made a remark with reference to 
the term “ diseredit” used by Mr. Payne, but it‘was lost 
in the confusion which prevailed at the moment. There 
were a good many interruptions during the discussion. 

_ So ended the latest “scene” at the Middlesex Ses- 
sions. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Tre Débatssays :—“ We have'received a piece of news 
which at all times could not have failed to produce a 
great sensation in the industrial world, bat which in the 
present state of things assumes all the importance of a 
political event. On Saturday, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph signed at Vienna a treaty, conceding to a 
eompany of capitalists, ted by MM. Pereire and 
E. André, of Paris, and by MM. Sina-and Eskéles, of 
Vienna, the railway lines hitherto constructed and 
worked by the State, in the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. ‘Weare not yet completely acquainted with 
the conditions on whieh this important affair has been 
concluded, but ‘we think we can. state that the capitalists 


who have brought these laborious negotiations to a | 


successful issue, have entered into them only with the 
full conviction that the Austrian government will not 
place its policy in ‘opposition to that of the Western 
Powers, Thus has been terminated this affair, which 
will produce to the Austrian, government, in addition to 
the 500 millions of florins accruing from the loan, very 
considerable resources. 
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It-is stated by a correspondent of the Dublin Weekly 
Telegraph that “The Austrian Government basdiseovered 
that Russian agents are endeavouring to excite a revolt 
in Hungary, and it has, in consequence, caused 150 
persons to be arrested. Amongst these appear the names 
of six heads of commercial houses, and thirty Greek 
priests from the Banat. 

All steamers arriving from the Lewer Danube have 
‘been stopped at Pesth and strictly examined, as ~well as 
the passengers on board.” 


Aceounts from Madrid mention reports of ‘there being 
differences in the Cabinet upon various important ques- 
tions, the solution of which has been postponed in con- 
sequence; they are the general theme of conversation in 
political circles, and are much commented on by the 
press. The subjects of most ‘importance, and apon 
which some decision must soon be taken, are—1. The 
formation of a project of.a new constitution. 2. Are 
the Cortes to be opened witha royal speech merely, or 
without it? 3. The question of raising 25,000 men, by 
a new conscription, to supply in seme measure the vast 
gap made in the army by the giving up of two years’ 
service, independently of the usual number whose term 
of serviee expires every year. 

Rumours of a ministerial crisis were current, and the 
names of gentlemen supposed to be likely to form a new 
Cabinet were mentioned. Espartero figures amongst 
them as President of the Council, but O’Donnell is -not 
named ; he is, it is said, to be appointed President of 
the Supreme Tribunal of the Army and Navy. It is 
understood that matters have been since arranged. The 
Espana declares that the Carlist party is actively en- 
gaged in conspiracies, but that it can do nothing to ex- 
cite serious fears. 





The King of the Belgians will be back in Brussels on 
October 24th. The Chambers are to be convoked, it.is 
said, for the 7th of November. 


A new initerest has been added to the episode of the 
case of abduction in Portugal, by the appearance of 
Marshal Saldanha on the scene. He has published a 
long letter in the daily journals, indignantly denying all 
participation in the attempt to obtain the young 
daughter of Senhor Ferreira, beyond a simple proposal 
of the marriage of his son, Count Saldanha, with that 
lady. He throws down the gauntlet boldly to his 
accusers, and challenges them to prove their assertions 
in the public tribunals, protesting that he never gave a 
carte blanche, as was stated by the mother of the fair 
damsel in her letter from Vigo. 

It is rumoured that the duke intends to prosecute the 
opposition journals for libel, and that every effort will 
be made to obtain a verdict against them. 


La Presse says that Count Esterhazy, the Austrian 
Ambassador at Berlin, has quitted his post for a time ; 
and that it is only preparatory to his entire withdrawal 
from the embassy. 


M. Soulé, the Minister of the United States at Ma- 
drid, left London this week for the Continent. It is 
said that permission to enter France on his way was re- 
fased him. 


A letter from the Hague of the 2tst ‘states that Mr. 
Gibson has left for America with despatches announcing 
the result 6f the Congress held Jately at Ostend by the 
Ameriean Ministers of Madrid, Londen, and Paris, under 
the presidency of Mr. Mann, Under-Secretary of State 
of the American Government. 





The King of Denmark’s reply to the deputation carry- 
ing up the impeachment of the Ministers, was a procla- 
mation dissolving the House of Commons, for the third 
time within twenty months. The new elections are 
fixed for the 1st of December. 

An address to the Danish people calls apon them to 
support ‘thé whele state plans of the Ministry, and 
threatens all persons in public employment, especially 
the clergy, should they oppose or refuse to support the 
Cabinet. 

After Orsted had read the decree for the dissolution of 
the House, Lindberg proposed, ‘“ The Constitution un- 
changed for ever!” which was rapturously applauded, 
with nine cheers for the speaker. 

The galleries then gave enthusiastic cheers for the 
Danish Parliament, and loud cries of ‘“ Down with the 
Ministry !” 

The Upper House have agreed to join the Commons 
and send up an address. It is stated that the Emperor 
of the French has hinted to the Danish Cabinet, through 
his Minister at Copenhagen, that he eannot permit the 
execution of their plans by any illegal military act. 


The Ost Deutsch Post contains.a letter from Berlin, in 
which the writer says “that the representatives of 
Saxony and Bavaria have recently had several con- 
ferences with Baron von Manteuffel, but it is a question 
whether they are to be considered as denoting a warmer 
appreciation of the policy of the Prussian Cabinet or the 
contrary; but if one may venture to decide from hints 
dropped at the Berlin Foreign-office, the Cabinet of 
Munich is more favourable to this policy than that of 
Dresden.” i 





THE EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH’ = 
LAND ——; AND BELGIOMS oe 


Tux Morning Chronicle renews with stil] 
Sees a guar that the 
the French ma: soon expected 
more, that his Majesty is to be ie 
—_— oe account runs thus:— ' 
“The Queen and the Prince Consort, 3 
after keeping the birthday of the Pre mellaiy 
Windsor Castle, who completes her Royal 
the 21st November, will proceed with the 
as usual at this time of the year, to the Isle of 
The Court will remain at Osborne until about 
of December. Here, at her Majesty's marine 
and about this period, the Emperor and Regen ae 
French, -it is expected, will pay their frst visit tote 
British Court. On the arrival of the illustrious 
her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert’ 
accompany them to Windsor Castle, where a -euries af 
banquets, balls, concerts, &c., on a scale of magniicens, 
liberality, and splendour unequalled in the present 
will be given. na 
“ Daring the stay of the Imperial visitors at the’ 
which it is expected will be about six or wich de 
Emperor will be installed a Knight of the Garter 
all the pomp and eer ies incid tal.on.the ancien 
of -a foreign potentate into this most ancient a 
honourable fraternity. The three knights who. dan 
also been nominated to fill the vacancies oceasioned 
the demise of the Marquis of Anglesea, the 
Londonderry, and the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Earls of Carlisle, Ellesmere, and Eglinton, will .alsote 
installed at the same time. Should the weather 
there will be a review of the Royal Horse ‘Guards 
other troops in the neighbourhood of ‘Windsor, butia 
the absence of so many regiments which have. gone t» 
the East, and the lateness of the season, there will bem 
attempt at any grand military display. We understag 
that the portion of the Gastle occupied bythe King at 
Prussia when that Severeign last visited England, .will 
be fitted up not only magnificently, but with ergy 
attention to comfort, for the express use of the 
and Empress aad suite during their stay at Windsor” 


It is not herewtated, as has been freely done ele 
where, that at the same chapter of the Garter, le 
Czar will be degraded from the Order—as ‘he’ has 
degraded the Wallachian functionary who has gue 
over to Austria and the Porte. 

If there be anything in another report, itwotll 
not appear strange that the Emperor should be mak 
free of the English court, for he is to receive some 
thing more than the “imprimatur” of King Leopdl, 
which would of itself pass him current ‘throgh 
most of the Courts of Europe. We'find that 

“The Coloyme Gazette notices a rumour current 
Brussels, aceording to which Prince Napoleon, the ttt 
presumptive to the French throne, is about to espa 
the daughter of King Leopold, a grandchild of Lath 
Philippe.” 

The dynasty would then be founded indeed. 








THE UNITED STATES’ BABIES. 
Ar Springfield, in Ohio, there is a great fair. “Pit 
bably the finest cattle and the best p 
the State wore exhibited with success; but some 
thing more it seems was required to give the 
& position worthy of it, and so the i 
the human (American) race was made a feature, ail 
a “ Baby-show” was organised, ‘and os 
the best specimens of infancy offered. The manages 
of the show ‘were taken aback at the interest 
cited, and the number of babies entered:— 

They had supposed that even their liberal. premisits 
would not tempt more than a dozen babies or so, sil 
had made arrangements accordingly. Ten o'clock 
the morning convinced them that they had undernial 
“the importance of the occasion.” Devoted moti 
and doating fathers, with their little pets in their sm 
came pouring into the fair grounds, each, no doubt, 
fident of leaving it with one of the prizes. A sail 
canvas tent had been assigned as the receptacle of the 
entries, and into that mothers, babies, and nurses 
ushered by gentlemen wearing rosettes upon breast 
Soon there was “ music within.” 

The young Americans soon got exeited:— 

Astonished, probably, at finding themselves'in “aa 
meeting assembled,” the little ones ‘sent upacry wit 
shook the canvas top and pierced the ears of the peg 
In vain did ‘the brass band toot their : — 
drown, if possible, “the piercing ery.” Young = 
was aroused, and, seorning to be beaten, sent forth 4 
which shamed the keys of the bugle, and ae 
trombone blush for its weakness. ‘The: babies: pa 
babies!” was on the lips of every one. re 
breidery, reaping machines, fancy or ingens 
skill, and agricultural success were all ren 
moment. Blood horses and short-horn rr 
whar!” The people--men, women, and eae 
gentlemen, and growing juveniles—made a 
‘Baby Tent.” Being 
were obliged for the present to content themsel¥@i 


listening to the music. Some, -more 
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' Qne hundred and twenty-seven babies were en- | 
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bation.) You all know what I mean; and, to come to 
the point, you are all aware, as well as I am myself, of 
the character which your worthy mayor bears in the 
borough of Leominster. I need not quote instances of 
the bright example which he sets to those around him. 
judg i supposed, an agriculturist | (Ories of “ No personalities,” and great interruption.) As 
ames at, it 2 Oe ace about to sone with | your superior magistrate in the borough, -he sets an 
a telegraphic despatch implored | example of morality—(great disapprobation)—such as 
the arrival of “more babies.” At length | every succeeding mayor will be glad to follow. (Con- 
i the tent, which presented a scene such | tinued expr of disapprobation.) 

Rev. W. R. Arrowsmith (warmly)—These are private 
questions, and you have no right to refer to them. 
are matters which you may have only gleaned from the 
whisperings of talebearers. (Hnthusiastic cheering.) 

Lord Bateman—Have I said one single word——? 
(“ Yes, yes,” “* No, no,” and great confusion.) 

The Mayor—Do you mean to attack my private cha- 
racter ? 

Lord Bateman—Have I said a single word which re- 
flects in any degree——? (Cries of “ Yes, yes,” and 
“* Sit down, Bateman.”) 

The Mayor—You spoke of my morality. 

Mr. Arrowsmith— You clearly and distinctly insi d 
it, if you did not express it in so many words. The 
more manly course would have been to have said openly 
what you domean. (Cheers and uproar, and the shrill notes 
of a hunter's whistle, which one of the gentlemen at the 
head of the table sounded loud above the tumult.) 

Lord Bateman—If the gentleman feel himself ag- 
grieved—if he feel for one instant that I have said any- 

age ; ; : ¢| thing which he is not perfectly well able to carry out— 
ti another net = a ecegoaag D sapenion } if he can show me that, so far from setting a good 
babies seem ee yhoo |example, he has done the contrary, I will sit down 
as Pato “i weg | directly. (“ Hear, hear,” and cries of “bah!”) Ihave 
ogee = ry YS heage eo agrinaen Par not the least doubt in the world but that he will be able 
in their mothers’ arms, watching the proceedings to answer for himself all that I have said so far. So far 
apparent interest, while others insisted on hiding | °™ S*ying anything in disparagement of your worthy 
innocent faces in their mothers’ bosoms, as if they [mayor, I have gene cut of my way to pay him compll- 
th , ~ | ments which I think he deserves. (Cries of “sarcasm,” 

their refuge was there. ** shame, shame,” and great confusion.) 


4 res : : : Mr. Arrowsmith—And is this intended to maintain 
; for exhibition, coming from Ohio, Indiana, | the harmony of the evening? (Great applause.) 


Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts. The aia 2 ; “yi 
prettiest baby was admitted to be from Cincinnati. ae came a tremendous scene, which ended 


Large and fat children-seemed to predominate. One| ord Bateman afterwards replied, his tears in one 
fom Indiana, only five months old, weighed 27 }lb. Ano- part of his speech choking his utterance for several 
‘ther, four months old, weighed 201b. | minutes. He denied that he had not done all that he 
A pair of twins, of Clark county, attracted much | said he would do, and argued that as he had reduced his 
gitntion. They were very pretty, and as near alike as | ponts in 1851, and laid out 26,000/. in improvements 
| during the last ten years, now with wheat at 51. a 
quarter, with beef and mutton in proportion, and war 
prices, and everything looking well, he was justified in 
: | raising them again. He concluded by stating that he 
fa premium. | would never again ocupy the place of president which 
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we mean—climbed the adjoining trees, 
gratis, for nothing, a stolen peep at 
ae, which, from their expressions, we 
highly gratifying. 
comprising experienced matrons, me- 





as 


a 


‘he mothers and nurses were seated, and had the 

: > darlings” all ready for inspection—that is, as 
- as could be. To see so many babies toge- 
novel; to note the maternal efforts to present 
the best mood was amusing, and to gaze upon 
t faces and purest of charms was certainly 


‘ a mother, her eyes directed alternately on 
and on a little cherub which lay in her lap. 
sat another, holding up proudly a lovely little 
flaxen curlsand sweet blue eyes would soften 

“heart of the greatest baby-hater in Christendom. 

a nurse was endeavouring to quiet a stout, 

4 rosy-cheeked ‘“‘ one-year-old,” who insisted 
Sane the jet-black ringlets of another about its 
“gmage. One lady pointed with pride to the chubby 
me her darling boy, while another glowingly re- 
to the delicate, but well-formed features of her 
“greet babe. One boasted of having the largest of its 








dm, and, in spite of the most earnest entreaties, would 










‘two peas. 

An dderly lady was present with her seventeenth 
‘baby, only two months old. She claimed nothing ex- 
‘tndinary in the child, but thought she was deserving 





The prizes were awarded thus :— | he had filled that day. 

‘“Bistptize, a splendid service of silver plate, including | It must be the enrolling of the militia that renders 
aligewiver, to the daughter of William Romner, of country gentlemen so combative. 
Vie, Clark county, aged 10 months. 

Send prize, a service of silver plate, to the son of 
William M‘Dowall, of Fulton, Hamilton county, Ohio, 
aged 13 months. 





A MISSIONARY. 
Tne London Missionary Society has been publicly 
Third prize, a plain service of silver, to the daughter jn the Court of Exchequer during the week, in the 
@MsA. Canon, of Philadelphia. | person of its Foreign Secretary, Dr. Tidman. That 
Theshow is to be repeated next year. | gentleman has brought an action of libel against the 
| Reverend Robert ‘Ainslie, who had published a pam- 
| phlet purporting to be a defence of the character of 
AGRICULTURISTS AT DINNER. | the Reverend Ebenezer Davies, formerly a mission- 
Dersysume and Essex dining agriculturally were | ary connected with the Society, which, in substance, 
@rrbed by Mr. Colville and Major Beresford. Those , accused Dr. Tidman of perjury, subornation of per- 
n used language which they have severally jury, forgery, and conspiring to rain Mr. Davies’ 
iged to unsay ; but the virus seems to spread. Character. The case was referred to arbitration, on 
! (whose name one cannot dissociate | condition that it was heard in public, and so it came 
on celebrated ballad) is Lord-Lieutenant of | on before an arbitrator, sitting in open Court. It 

ire, and in that capacity had his health | appeared that— 

at the dinner of the Leominster Agricul- | Towards the close of 1852. Rev. Mr. Davies was 
iety. Aminister of the Church of England | expelled from the Board of the London Missionary 
and objected to drink the toast till his | Society. Among other charges against him were one 
3 “purged himself from charges brought of improper connexions with females during the time he 
E him of a gross violation of his promises,” | was acting as a missionary in Berbice, and another of 
# not to raise the rents of his tenantry, whereas writing an indecent letter to his own wife. The story 
“Whad increased them 30 per cent. After a row, | of the letter appears to have been first publicly brought 
"the company were altowed to drink the toast accord- | forward, as indirect testimony against him, when the 
40 their feelings, every one being free to wish  first-mentioned charge was gone into. The essential 
the Lord-Lieutenant or Lord Bateman per- | passages of this story are these:—In October, 1845, 
the usual felicitations. The subsided tumult Mr. Davies is said to have dropped a letter he had 
: ver, afterwards renewed, for Lord. Bateman | written to his wife on the floor of the Mission-house in 
\propose the health of the mayor, and delivered | London. In February, 1846, Mr. Davies sailed for 
thus :— Berbice, as a missionary in the employment of the 
Lior one, believe me-when I say it, care not what London Society, and continued there till 1848, when he 
"Says behind my back. (Jd/ear, hear.) 1 have | returned to this country. In 1850 reports of miscon- 
enough in the county of Hereford to know | duct towards females on the part of Mr. Davies, both in 
they tell of you. I have been ruined twice— | Berbice and England, having gained currency, inquiries 
laughter) —married thrice—(renewed laughter) | were set on foot by several gentlemen. 
: have had my-house burnt down once! Now,| It was stated that during his stay at Berbice two 
Ssying:anything more, here I am very far from charges of improper conduct had been preferred against 
yet. (Applause.) I married, but certainly only | Mr. Davies: one, that of indecent familiarity with a 
) and a very dear one she is to me; and I am | Creole; and the other, that of the paternity of a black 
to say that, so far from Shobdon Court being | woman's child. Of the former accusation he was en- 
I hope it will soon ‘have undergone a com- | tirely acquitted ; the latter charge, in consequence of the 
Movation. (Cheers.) I. have wandered a little | bad character of his accuser, was held to be not proven. 
My \aubject to show you that Herefordshire has | In July, 1848, Mr. Davies went to Harwich, as a depu- 
'& predilection for “mare's nests.” (‘Oh, oh!” | tation from the London Missionary Society, the first 
Wee laughter.) I mean nothing disrespectful by month after his return from Berbice. Qn leaving Har- 
“amare” (or mayor), of course. (Disappro- | wich, he was requested by the minister of @ congrega- 




















tion there to pay some attention to three ladies—mem- 
bers of the same church—who were en board the same 





very marked attention to one of the three females—a 
young lady named Susan Smith. On the following day 
he went down to Greenwich, and called on the young 
lady's uncle amd aunt, highly respectable 
also members of the Independent Church ; 
Smith, in the presence of her uncle and 
thanked him for the attention he had paid 
previous day. He was invited to take tea at 
He at first declined, and went away, saying he 
to call on a person named Low, but he afterwards 
turned to tea. His conduct towards Miss Smith 
then most offensively marked, and the uncle and 
both observed and commented upen it. Mr. 
then expressed regret that he had not an opportunity 
walking out with Miss Smith alone, but hoped that 
would enjoy that privilege at a future period. 
aunt at once said that she could not allow such a 
that Mr. Davies and her niece were total strangers 
the day before. Mr. Davies then took from +his 
a pair of green gloves, and offered them as a 
Miss Smith; but the aunt interposed, and said she 
could provide whatever her niece required without his 
aid. The gloves were, however, left behind, but they 
were never used by the young lady. On the 28th of 
July, a few days later, he wrote a most extraordinary 
letter. The letter was addressed to the aunt, and  pro- 
fessed to give an explanation of the writer’s conduct to- 
wards Miss Smith, which he admitted “must have ap- 
peared somewat strange.” It stated, that a young lady 
who, though an entire stranger to him, could engage so 
large a share of his attention during a whole day of 
travel, while there were two others present, as to induce 
him, gst and pressing engagements, next 
day to travel twelve miles to inquire after her, must 
| have made on his mind an impression of no ordinary 
character ; that such was indeed the fact ; that no young 
| person, in so short a time, ever made an impression on 
his mind so favourable as she did. 
| We went on to say that he never for one moment for- 
| got that he was a minister of the Gospel and the husband 
| of one of the best of wives, whom he dearly loved; nor 
| did he cherish a single feeling in reference to Miss Smith 
| inconsistent with the highest affection towards his dear 
| wife. He stated that in his treatment of her he had 
endeavoured to act as if she had been his own sister; 
that of her character and worth he had formed the 
highest opinion, and hoped ever to be allowed to regard 
her, as well as to be regarded by her, as a dear friend ; 
that he should deem it a high privilege to be allowed 
occasionally to exchange notes with her; that such an 
exercise might tend to her improvement ; that if he had 
her (the aunt's) consent to do so,,perhaps she would 
favour him with the address of her niece’s place of busi- 
ness, so that, should he ever send a letter to her at the 
beginning or the middle of the week, it might go direct 
to her. Mr. Davies went on in the same letter to say that 
he would not call at the young lady's place of business, 
because she had told him that that would not be pleasant 
to her—that he was distressed that his young friend 
should be confined so long at her business, and was 
anxious to do something for her. In continuation, he 
observed that, as he went a good deal about the country, 
he wished to know if there was any situation that he 
had any chance of finding for the girl who had so struck 
him ; that he wanted her to rise in the world, and attain 
such a position as her worth entitled her to; and that if 
afew pounds could in any way be laid out for her good, 
he would be happy to lead them, and she could after- 
wards repay him or not as might be convenient. 

These matters formed the subject of inquiry which 
ended in the dismissal of Mr. Davies, his ——— 
Mr. Ainslie, and the trial which is not yet > 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Art Oxford the election of the Hebdomadal Council 
has taken place, although it has not been com- 
pleted. The number of members of convocation has 
not been made up, in consequence of two members 
having an equal number of votes, and there is no 
exact provision in the late act for such a.contin- 


ey. 
eerThe Vice-Chancellor opened the congregation,:and 
voting for heads of houses to be members of the new 
council commenced directly after nine o'clock, and 
was continued until the time announced for closing 
the poll, viz., half-past ten. The voting papers were 
delivered personally to the Vice-Chancellor, who was 
assisted by the senior and junior proctors, and two 
of the pre-procters and the registrar. After casting 
up the votes, which occupied some time, the Vice- 
Chancellor announced that the following heads of 
houses were elected by the undermentioned number 
of votes, viz.:— 

The Warden of New College, 126; the ‘Master of 
Balliol, 106; the Provest of Oriel, 101; the Dean of 
Christ Church, 93; the Master of Pembroke, 74; ‘the 
Warden of Wadham, 70—the number polled-was 220. 

At twelve o’clock con, jon was again opened 
for the purpose of electing six professors to form a 























ion of the council. The polling was continued 
il half- when, after a very short delay, 
— ‘ellor declared that the following 


of Moral Philosophy, 79 ; the Savilian Professor of As- 
tronomy, 79—the number polled was 224. 

Congregation reassembled at three o’clock for the 
purpose of electing six members of convocation to 
represent that body in the council, when, after a 
sharp poll, which closed at half-past four, the Vice. 
Chancellor declared the choice of the members had 
fallen on the following gentlemen, viz.:— 

The Rev. H. L. Mansell, B.D., fellow of St. John’s, 
82; the Rey. J. B. Mozley, B.D., fellow of Magdalen, 
71; the Rey. Dr. Lightfoot, rector of Exeter; 64; the 
Rey. Richard Michell, B.D., Magdalen Hall, public 
orator, 60; the Rev. Osborn Gordon, B.D., student of 
Christ Church, 60; the Rev. Charles Marriott, B.D., 
fellow of Oriel, 56; the Rev. M. Patteson, B.D., fellow 
of Lincoln, 56. 





At Cambridge the Vice-Chancellor has informed 
the members of the university that his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, the Chancellor, has signified his 
intention to give annually a prize of a gold medal 
for the encouragement of legal studies in the uni- 
versity. The Vice-Chancellor gave notice that a 
grace will be offered to the senate on Friday next, 
the 27th inst., to accept the same, and to authorise 
the Vice-Chancellor to communicate the thanks of 
the senate to his Royal Highness for this additional 
proof of his desire to promote the studies of the 
univer=ity. 

The Vice-Chancellor further gave notice that on 
the same day a grace will be offered to the senate to 
aj peint a syndicate to draw up a scheme of regulations 
for the institution of the above prize, and to report to 
the senate before the end of next Lent Term. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Tue deaths registered in London, which in the first two 
weeks of October were 1532 and 1394, declined in the 
week that ended last Saturday to 1321. In the ten 
weeks of the years 1844-53, corresponding to last week, 
the average number was 942, which, being raised in 
proportion to increase of population, becomes 1036. 
About 300 persons died last week more than could be 
estimated from the experience of former years at the 
middle of October. 

Last week the deaths from cholera were 163. The 
mortality from the epidemic declines, but not so rapidly as 
in the same month of 1849. In three weeks of October in 
that year the deaths were 288, 110, and 41; and in the 
last three weeks of the existing epidemic they have been 
411, 249, and 163. The fatal cases of diarrhea and 
dysentery were 102 and 106 in the first two weeks of 
the present month ; last week they declined to 83. In 
comparing the returns from the five metropolitan divi- 
sions for the last two weeks, it will be seen that the im- 
provement which they show is greatest on the north side 
of the river. Of the five northern districts cholera 
lingers most in Marylebone, though the mortality in it 
is not great. In the last two weeks the deaths in that 
district were 9 and 12; while in Pancras, with a larger 
population, there were only 3 last week, which occurred 
in Camden-town. Only one death occurred last week 
in Islington, and one in Hackney. Among the sub-dis- 
tricts on the south side of the river still haunted by the 
disease are St. James, Bermondsey, the Kent-road sub- 
district, and St. Peter, Walworth. 








ILLEGAL MARRIAGES. 


Nor long since, a Catholic priest was tried for admi- 
nistering the rite of marriage in an illegal manner. 
A case has just occurred in the Protestant Church :— 

“ The Rev. John Allen Giles, D.C.L., of Bampton, 
was charged before the magistrates of Witney, Oxon, 
with having, on the 5th of October, solemnised matri- 
mony in the parish church of Bampton between the 
hours of six and seven in the morning. The young 
man and woman who had been married had absconded, 
to avoid giving evidence, but had been arrested in Lon- 
don, and were in attendance during the: investigation. 
Their names are Richard Pratt, an apprentice to a shoe- 
maker, and Jane Green, a housemaid in Dr. Giles’s ser- 
vice. They proved that on the day set forth in the 
charge they were married by Dr. Giles, about a quarter 
past six, A.M. No one was present save themselves, the 
doctor, his son ur, and a maid-servant 
named Green. Charlotte Lait, another servant of Dr. 
Giles, was not present, and the mark on the registry 
purporting to be hers was not made in their presence. 
No application was made for a licence, and no banns 
were published. (It was stated by Green that Dr. 
Giles showed her a document which he said was a licence, 
and which was stamped with a large seal, and had ‘S. 
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Oxon’ written on one corner; but no licence was found 
in the register chest, where all licences were usually de- 
posited, and the witness did not know what became of 
the document referred to.) An attempt had been made 
to induce the witness Pratt to depose that he was mar- 


; | ried on Tuesday the 3rd, and not on the 5th, and he had 
of | agreed todo so. Charlotte Lait also, whose mark pur- 


ported to be in the register-book as present at the cere- 
mony, swore that the marriage took place on the 3rd, and 
that she made the mark on that day. (She afterwards ad- 
mitted that Dr. Giles had instructed her to make this 
statement, and she will probably be prosecuted for per- 
jury.) After the examination of the parish clerk and 
other witnesses, a discussion took place respecting the 
nature of the offence upon which Dr. Giles was to be 
called on for his defence, it being contended for the pro- 
secution that the charge for marrying without banns or 
licence, as well as for marrying before eight in the morn- 
ing, was fully proved; but, as the offence specified in 
the warrant of apprehension was for the latter charge 
only, it was determined to proceed upon that at present, 
and that a second information should afterwards be laid 
for the more serious offence of marrying without banns or 
licence. Dr. Giles was then asked what he had to say 
in answer to the charge, but, under the direction of his 
professional adviser, he declined to enter on his defence 
beyond saying that he pleaded not guilty to any charge 
of felony most loudly. The magistrates came to the de- 
cision that the case must be sent for trial at the next 
assizes ; but agreed to accept bail for the appearance of 
Dr. Giles, himself in 5001, and two sureties in 250/. 
each. 
“ Another charge was then laid against Dr. Giles, 
for having, in August, 1853, solemnised matrimony, be- 
tween the hours of seven and eight, in the parish church 
of Bampton; and upon this charge the evidence of a 
single witness was taken, and the further hearing re- 
manded until to-morrow, the 27th inst., at ten o’clock. 
Bail was put in to answer both charges, and Dr. Giles 
was then released from custody. 





ELECTIONS. 

Frome.— A severe contest in this borough ended in 
the return of Lord Dungarvan, who polled 52 votes 
more than his opponent, Mr. Donal Nicoll. There 
was rioting and a few broken heads in the town. 


Anincpon.—The accession of Lord Norreys to 
the earldom of Abingdon has caused a vacancy in 
the representation of this borough. ‘The Hon. J. W. 
Fortescue, a supporter of the Government, has ad- 
dressed the electors. 

SELKIRKSHIRE.—It is stated that Mr. A. Lock- 
hart, member for the county, is about to retire. Mr. 
Charles Plummer, Sunderland-hall, Conservative; 
and Mr. J. N. Murray, of Phillipbaugh, Liberal; are 
said to be candidates for the vacancy. 





THE COURT. 
Tae Queen and the Royal Family have remained 
at Windsor during the week. The French Ambas- 
sador and the Countess Walewski have been among 
the guests. 





MR. STONOR. 

Tue Cork Examiner reproduces a long letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Stonor to the Sydney Argus, in which 
he enters fully into the circumstances of his case; 
showing the claims he had on the Colonial Office, 
and reviewing the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, implicating him 
in corrupt practices at the Sligo election, which 
he urges was not conclusive against him. He points 
out that he had done his best to put the Colonial 
Office in possession of everything relating to that 
question, and expresses his opinion that the charges 
against him were not such as to debar him from 
filling a judicial appointment; and that he supposed 
the Colonial Office held the same views. As his ap- 
pointment had been cancelled, he should return to 
England, notwithstanding that he had _ received 
marked sympathy and consideration in the colony, 
and pressing requests to take his place at the bar. 





M. MORITZ HARTMANN. 
WE are glad to be able to solve the mystery of the 
disappearance of M. Moritz Hartmann, from Bu- 
charest. A letter from M. Hartmann himself to the 
Editor of the Cologne Gazette appeared in that journal 
on the 23rd, by which we learn that M. Hartmann 
had been dangerously ill with low fever and dysentery 
at Rustchuck, from whence he had with great diffi- 
culty reached Constantinople, where, at the date of 
his letter, he was slowly recovering. This news 
dismisses the suspicions so generally entertained on 
the Continent against the Austrian authorities at 
Bucharest, who, it was believed, had laid violent 
hands on M. Hartmann, as a political refugee. M. 
Hartmann is the correspondent in Turkey of the 








Cologne Gazette. 





DEAR BREAD AT N 


Tue sudden and extraordinary rise jn 
corn, which will of course react on 
bread, appears to be having an effect 
—— ~—_ have been di 
bakers have suffered. A local T states 

“On Tuesday night, about parte seven . 
number of persons, principally lads, 
shop of Mr. North, baker, of Colwick. 
part of the town, and broke a number of panes of 
in his windows. Mr. North was in 
time, and was struck a violent blow in the face 
brickbat hurled by one of the rabble. 
shop of Mr. Greenfield, in the same distriet, 
tacked, but no great damage done. The shops of 
Reeves, Narrow-marsh; Mr. Hutchinson, Pleasant-roy 
and Mr. Adamson, were also visited, and a number 
panes broken. 

“The next morning, a number of master bakers 
to the police-office, to consult the magistrates ean 
matter, and ask for the protection of their property, in 
case of a repetition of violence at night. Upon this, the 
mayor and magistrates had a private meeting, when it 
was resolved to send an increased force of police Out, and 
to swear in a number of special co 80 that 
they might be in readiness at a moment's notice, if rp. 
quired. 

“A youth, who was captured at one of the distur 
ances, was brought the next morning before the 
trates, and after paying the amount of damage 
was discharged.” “7 
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OUR CIVILISATION. 

Mr. Wiii1aAM Hawes, of Warren-street, Fi square, 
is 50 years old, but he was noverthaleas ail a 
young lady in Palace-row, New-road, for a kiss, While 
he was obliging her he was thrust into a gateway, a man 
having joined the supplicant for the kiss, and he wag 
robbed of his watch. The man was taken into custody, 
and the police stated that the plan of this we 
part of an organised system which had already been suc- 
cessful in the same spot a few days before. It is tole 
looked after. 





Louisa Garrett, an aged woman, and her daughter, 
kept a day school for children in Bethnal-green. The 
school fell off, and they were in distress. Not having 
been seen for several days their house was entered, and 
the younger woman was found lying with a large wound 
in the throat, of which she afterwards died, and the 
elder woman was dead, apparently from strangulation. 
Despair on the part of the younger woman is supposed 
to have caused murder and suicide. 


A girl named Mary Gooden, tired of living on the 
town, plunged into the Serpentine one morning at six 
o'clock, but was saved by the park-keepers. She had 
been seduced under a promise of marriage by a man of 
large property, who deserted her. 





In 1852 Eliza Bouchier, a servant living at Bam- 
staple gave birth to a child, which she got rid of by 
burning it to ashes in a washing furnace. She was 
convicted, and imprisoned for a term of years. After 
her release she again got into service—and the family 
way—and was delivered of twins, both of which she 
disposed of by strangulation. She will be tried again. 


James Britton, a seaman in the merchant servic, 
married a wife by name Dinah, and shortly afterwands 
went on a voyage to Quebec, leaving his spouseins 
comfortable cottage in Newport, South Wales. Abouts 
fortnight ago he returned, and found that John Gardiner, 
a hawker, had carried off the lady, and that she bal 
carried off her husband's goods. He followed and found 
them together, as he said, “ as loving as dolphins.” As 
application to a magistrate against the destroyer of his 
domestic peace for the restoration of the goods, leaving 
the wife at his disposal, was of no avail, as there was 
nothing to show that the articles were not taken by the 
woman. 








A toy-manufacturer, but a ‘“ well-known character @ 
the turf,” is Mr. Frederick Priggey—but he 
a series of brutal assaults on his wife, a thin, 
looking woman. He was drunk when he 
that for which he was brought before the 
and defended himself by alleging that the woman was 
liquor, which was disproved. He LJ 
Mr. Burnaby, the chief clerk at Bow-street, for a chir 
racter, saying that gentleman “ had known him at various 
race-courses for twenty years!!” Mr. Burnaby remel 
bered him as a “sort of voluntary attendant on the mi 
gistrates’ carriage and other equipages at Ascot, Epedlly 
&c.!! He had no doubt he was a man 
when sober.” His sobriety was ensured for three months 
by imprisonment for that term. 


Sarah Hart, a servant of Mrs. Butler, of Clavertor 
terrace, Pimlico, was delivered of a child one sight 
Her mistress was , and sent her out of oe 
atonce. The girl endeavoured to gain admittance che 
house where her sister was living, but was refused. 


wandered into the Green Park, and left the child under 


; 
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where it was found dead. Mrs. Butler denied the 
of the girl's statement as to her conduct towards 


wish a state that I have been much harassed by 
party, 4 respectably dressed man, who called 
me, and said that I had been an accessory to a 
and that if I paid him 20/ he would make the 
secret, and would send the girl to Guernsey. A 
was on the mantelpiece, and he took out his own, 
“god said : ‘The magistrates are sitting at one o'clock; 
4g have not a moment to lose; you had better give me 
"te 202, and I will get the girl away.’ He also said 
| Gut if the jury found me guilty, which they would do, I 
é have two years’ imprisonment. He stopped more 
an hour, and said if I had not the 20/. in the house 
make it. He went away, and came again next 
inacab. I asked if he was an official, and he 
in the negative. He said a child had been found 
ip the Green-park, which child had come from my house, 
gi if I gave him 20/. he would evade justice, and get 
ge dear off. Of course I did not give him the 20/.” 
‘Acoroner’s jury did not find the girl guilty of killing 
but she will have to answer for the offence of 
gaoealing its birth. 

Richard Hawkins, R.N., appeared (with a 
parof black eyes) at a police court to complain that Mr. 
of Mrs. Parkin had assaulted him. He stated that 
ji. Parkin had asked him whether he had not attempted 
seduce Mrs. Parkin’s sister, which he denied ; where- 
gm both lady and gentleman made a desperate attack 
ghim. On cross-examination, the captain still denied 
gy design on the “sister,” but admitted having taken 
jtoa theatre; and also—that he had been convicted 
dbigamy, and confined in the House of Correction. His 
qe against the Parkinses was dismissed. 


At the Hull Petty Sessions Christian Schantoff, a 
Geman, was charged with having abducted Augusta 
Ywis Haworth, a young German girl, by false pre- 
faces, and for immoral purposes. The evidence of the 

went to show that the prisoner had induced her to 
Altona, in order to come to England to live as his 
gant in a public-house which he was to buy. She 
tame and acted as his servant for six days, after which 
be foreed her into prostitution. The girl was not cross- 

@amined by the counsel for the defence, and the ap- 
pannece of things at the trial seems not to have justified 
shdief in very enormous deception on the part of the 
ol but he was found guilty, and sentenced to 

years’ imprisonment. 








THE CAMBRIDGE ASYLUM. 

Tas English public at present is discrediting some 

the reports as to the state of its purse, by a 
splendid spirit of bounty. The meetings for the 
Patriotic Fund are attended by numbers, in a state 
of active anxiety for the object. Special funds are 
aso invented—there is the Central Association, for 
asisting the wives and families, as well as the 
widows and orphans, of soldiers on active service; 





fiand comforts to the sick; there is the London 
ee Seytam, throwing open its doors to the 
of deceased soldiers; and amongst all these 
we, is not forgotten the Cambridge Asylum. 
we do not agree that any one of these objects 
Bmperfluous. If we might object, it is that the 
Oficial Fund is too narrow in its scope, since the 
dependants of living soldiers often require 
as much as if the men were dead. The 
\ Association, therefore, deserves all the sup- 
hw it can have; there will be more orphans 
the London Asylum can admit, and the Cam- 
Asylum will need additional endowments to 

its excellent intention. 
lis, indeed, a well-designed institution. Its pur- 
Peis to afford a home for the widows of non-com- 
officers and privates in her Majesty’s land 
&, married in accordance with the rules of the 
ktrice; the private soldiers being of fourteen years’ 
and the women not less than fifty years of 
was the original design; and originally 
the asylum did not admit more than one widow 
each regiment, or battalion of a regiment, at a 
“unless under extraordinary circumstances of 
possessing stronger claims than that of other 
” A new impulse has been given to the 
of this institution, and a new extension is pro- 
for its operation. The land upon which the 
building is situated lies at Kingston-on- 
mimes; it is about four to five acres in extent, 
itwas given to the Association by the present 
of Cambridge, who not only serves his country 
in the field, but also remembers the wants 


foie It is proposed by a 
whose 








ble fellow-soldier. 
heart is devoted to this excellent in- 
that admission should be given to ten or 

poor young widows whose husbands have died 
heights of the Alma—a very fitting extension of 

: tion. It is proposed that preference shall 
to the wives of men in those regiments 

Most men at the battle of the Alma, the 
Fusiliers, for instanée, and the Twenty-third. 

We believe, can be better in its effect than 











this distinction of soldiers in their corporate as well 
as their individual capacity. 

An Alma fund would be requisite to increase the 
building and endowment, but there are already signs 
that the Cambridge Asylum has not been forgotten. 
The public subscriptions for the general p' will 
evidently be in excess of the immediate object, and 
we can see no reason why portions of the surplus 
should not be devoted to the extension of this Insti- 
tution, already established as one of the best military 
asylums in the country. 





THE LOSS OF THE STEAMER ARCTIC. 


Tue fate of the Arctic steamer seems to have 
created an absorbing interest in New York, where, 
however, it was not heard of until fourteen days 
after her loss occurred. A correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle says:— 

“Never do I remember an event that created a 
greater sensation. The entire community was in a 
moment plunged into grief and sorrow. The courts 
were closed, business at the Exchange was sus- 
pended, and the flags of all the shipping in the 
harbour were at half-mast. Many families mourn 
the loss of near relatives, and even up to to-day the 
offices of the Messrs. Collins and Co. are besieged by 
bereaved fathers, mothers, sisters, wives, and 
children—all anxious to learn whether any hope 
remains of the safety of those who were so near and 
dear tothem. The Arctic left Liverpool with 256 
passengers and a crew of 175 men, making 431 
souls. According to the reliable accounts thus far 
received, more than 300 would appear to be cer- 
tainly lost, 64 of whom were swept by the sea from 
a hastily constructed raft. But as there are two, 
if not three, boats yet to be heard of, there is a 
possibility that more may have been saved than we 
have now any idea of. The hope is faint; still, it 
may be cherished. Here I would remark that great 
blame is justly attachable to all the steamers, in con- 
sequence of their going at speed across the ever 
foggy banks of Newfoundland, without the ringing 
of bells, the screaming of the steam vessel, or the 
firing of minute guns. The consumption of a few 
hundred-weight of gunpowder would save life and 
prevent disaster. But all precautions of the kind 


appear to have been neglected, while, instead, a spirit | 


of racing across the Atlantic has been indul in, 
to the utter disregard of human life. Again, when 
the collision occurred, the crew soon became un- 
manageable, and, in most cases, thought only of 
saving their own lives, without even an attempt to 
rescue the passengers. 





RE-EMIGRATION FROM AMERICA. 
Ovr astounding Transatlantic contemporary, the 
New York Herald, announces a re-emigration from 


| America to the United Kingdom or Europe, in the 
there is the Peel-7imes Fund, for sending nursing | 


proportion of ten per cent to the emigration out- 
wards. If the re-emigration were to continue at 
the rate of development that it has already enjoyed 
in the view of the Herald, it would soon exceed the 
outward emigration, and we should have to fear that 
the Republic would be depopulated for the advance- 
ment of the Old World! How many consequences 
would be involved in such a process! Does it indi- 


cate that the Republic is so repulsive that emigrants 


from Europe cannot endure to remain? That they 
regurgitate in the simple impulse of revived royalty, 
and that they fly as penitent children to the arms of 
Queen Victoria—arms of course always open to 
them, and wide enough to encircle any number. 

We invite our pathetic contemporary, Punch, to 
give us that sublime and historical picture—the pe- 
nitent British multitude coming back in revulsion 
from the American Republic, and throwing itself, 
with tears, into the arms of Queen Victoria, Prince 
Albert standing by, and not jealous in the least de- 
gree, nor the Prince of Wales astonished at the na- 
turally affectionate capacity of his parent, although 
the more timid Princess Royal may sing, “God 
save Mamma!” 

There is a spice of truth in the fact which the 
Herald has found to amaze its readers for twenty- 
four hours. People are returning from America, or 
are coming over in larger numbers than they once 
did; and some of our correspondents may perhaps 
add to the half dozen reasons for this return of 
which we are aware. Some go out originally who 
ought not to go, find that they cannot make three 
guineas a day by handicraft labour, or by handicraft 
no-labour-at-all, and return in disgust, indignant at 
“the lies that are told about American prosperity.” 
Some come back to fetch their relatives, instead of 
simply seuding for them. Some out of mere rest- 


lessness. Some because they have heard wonderful 
stories as to the rise of wages in Ireland, and they 
wish to he there betimes. Some because they can- 
not get rid of their love for the “ould country.” 
Add to these an unusual number of Americans 
even in the condition of working men, who have 
come over to Europe bent upon travelling in order to 
gain their experience. Men of this class find work 
when they can, as a means of supporting themselves 
and of eking out their travelling funds. They do it 
apparently on the same ground that the working 
men of France travel by the help of their “com- 
pagnonnage,” only the working traveller of America 
has no such assistance, and relies upon himself in- 
stead of a freemasonic guild. 

These facts would go far to explain a re-emigration 
which does exist to some extent, though we believe 
it has no characteristics of endurance or magnitude 
equal to those assigned to it by our contemporary. 
If there were such a great exodus of Americans to 
Europe we believe that the Kings of the Continent 
ought to look about them; that the Thirty Tyrants 
of Germany ought to tie on their heads very tight at 
night with their night-cap strings, and that Europe 
had better begin to prepare itself for undergoing the 
process of annexation tothe Union. For emigration 
is the usual prelude to that process. English science 
talks of spanning the Atlantic under water with the 
electric chain : does the Herald of New York mean 
that American Republicanism is about to bridge the 
Atlantic by annexation? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Sunken Surres at Sepastopor.—It is said 
that Messrs. W. G. Armstrong and Co., of the Elswick 
Engine-works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, patentees of the 
hydraulic crane, are busily engaged in the construction 
of apparatus, for the Admiralty, for the purpose of 
blowing up the Russian ships of war which now obstruct 
the entrance of the harbour of Sebastopol. They con- 
sist of 25 sets of cylindrical tubes, three in each set. 
The tubes are of different sizes, and placed one within 
the other, so as to form three distinct water-tight com- 
partments. The innermost compartment will be filled 
with fine gunpowder, and the next with ordinary blast- 
ing powder. The outermost one will be left vacant. 





The apparatus will be suitably placed by experienced 
| divers under the ships to be blown up, a galvanic wire 
| communicating with the innermost tube. The workmen 
have been employed night and day to get the apparatus 
| completed, and we understand they will be ready for 
| Shipment next week, when the effect of one of them will 
| be tried upon a sunken vessel at Tynemouth. The 
| apparatus consist of 13 larger and 12 smaller ones, and 
the former, when charged, will weigh about four tons. 
| Voyace To AusTRALIA mv A Mackeret Boat.—A 
| mackerel boat, of about twenty tons, is at present under- 
| going the necessary repairs and alterations at Newlyn, 
| in Cornwell, for the purpose of conveying a crew of five 
|men to Australia. To enable the boat to sustain the 
;many storms which may be expected on her voyage out, 
; and to render her as secure as possible, the crew have 
| coppered the lower part of her hull, in addition to which, 
she is comfortably decked, cabins also being placed 
| for the accommodation of the tars who intend to navi- 
| gate her. The boat will be ballasted with fresh water. 
Tue Tempce.—It is stated that the benchers of the 
| Temple are at last putting their house in order, in expec- 
tation of the inquiry which is to take place into the inns 
of court on the meeting of Parliament. Several improve- 
ments are shortly to be carried into effect with regard to 
the buildings; the most prominent of which is the demo- 
lition of all the houses abutting on the round tower of 
| their beautiful church, together with the mean chambers 
| now constituting the south side of Churchyard-court. 
This will at once lay open to proper view that most 
splendid edifice—the unique relic of the Templars in 
England. Notices have also been served on the few re- 
maining tradesmen, only six in number, who still oceupy 
shops within the precincts of the Temple. The two 
Temples, Inner and Middle, will then be exclusively oc- 
cupied by barristers and students at law. A consider- 
able reduction in the rents is also tobe made. The price 
of the dinners is also to be fixed at 2s. 6d., both for the 
bar and students. 

Russtan Prisoners AT SHEERNESS.—Application has 
been made to the Admiralty for permission that the 
Russian and Finnish officers who left on parole for 
Lewes may be permitted leave on parole to visit 
London, and that the younkers (as cadets) may be per- 
mitted to enjoy the same privilege. A reply has been 
received granting the boon. The prisoners at Lewes 
are employing themselves in toy-making, tailoring, &c., 
with some success. 

Tue Late Courts Marriat at Wixpsor.—Up to 
last night Lieutenant Perry’s Defence and Testimonial 
Fund amounted to 2,425/., and although the Mayor of 
Windsor, who is the treasurer, is extremely anxious to 
close the subscription, every post brings further remit- 
tances from all parts of the kingdom. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

It is imppastile to seknowledge the mass of letters we re- 
ceive. Their insertion is n delayed, owing to a press 
of matter; and when omitted itis frequently from rea- 
me quite independent of the merits of the communica- 

ion. 

No_notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not n 
for publication, but as a tee of his good faith. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on 
one side of the paper only. If long, it increases the diffi- 
culty of finding for them. 

e cannot to return rejected communications. 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 7, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, London. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1854. 


Public Affairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the world is by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dk. ARNOLD 




















THE CHANCES OF A NATIONAL 
PARTY. 


Sryce the prorogation of Parliament only 
two public meetings have been held in the 
provinees on the subject of the war. These 
meetings were at Neweastle-upon-Tyne and 
at Sheffield, cities conspicuous in ra liberal 
movement of our time, and entitled, by their 
commercial importance and the intellectual 
character of their population, to take an ini- 
tiative part in an to the Government 
to stamp a national character upon the war 
against Russia—that is to say, to deal with 
Russia, not merely as a territorial power, but 
as a political principle. These meetings were 
perhaps premature, in the sense that the 
orators and the resolutions made demands 
which the Government could not consider in 
the midst of a campaign; and they were 
doubtless injudicious, inasmuch as the 

tlemen who originated and conducted A a 
insisted upon assuming the attitude of an 
opposition to the Government at the moment 
when the Government, in resolving on the 
expedition to the Crimea, was doing all that 
the most ardent anti-Russian could demand 
—for the time. But, in another sense, those 
meetings were eminently successful; for, 
though out of time, they did manifest a 
national instinct in reference to the war; 


and so far they did probably impel the Go- 
vernment, and give shape to the ular 
controversy elsewhere. e cannot but re- 


gret, despite of the possible illogicalities, that 
there were not more such meetings ; but it 
is at least a satisfaction’ that the liberal 
leaders in Newcastle and Sheffield did not 
consider their work finished when the speeches 
were made, and the resolutions The 

appear to have formed committees, whic 

have . nded with one another, and 
which have coaleseed in drawing up a compre- 
hensive scheme for further liberal agitation, not 
merely in those two places, but in the country 
generally. The audacious plan is to form a 


“National Party,” main ing in view the 


realisation of undoub admitted, ar 
expectations in foreign policy; in other 
words, to enable England to” rule at the 
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ision as at the Home Office. Considering 
the intensity of the constitutional delusion of 
this country, that it is self-governed, it wall 
strike the unreflecting as a most remarkable 
circumstance that two of our chief towns are 
conspiring to have something to do with the 
action, in foreign affairs, of those alert 
oligarchs who are termed, with some impro- 
priety, the Queen’s Ministers. But there is 
no doubt that such a conspiracy is on foot ; 
and it will be well to calculate its chances of 
success. 
Assuredly this is not an epoch which can 
logically be selected for an attempt to induce 
the people of England inte vigorous Libe- 
ralism. Whatever political movement there 
is in England is Conservative. That faith 
in human, or at least English, Irish, and 
Scotch, perfectibility, which we used to. call 
Radicalism, has almost quite gone out in this 
country. Mr. Hume congratulates himself 
that “we are all pretty much of one mind 
now ;”—Mr. Hume supposing that. it is be- 
cause every one has come round to him, not 
at all suspecting that he has met the Tories 
half way. It is Lord Aberdeen who ascer- 
tained that politicians are men with differ- 
ences which are not distinctions; and a 
Coalition Cabinet, which is to carry om Go- 
vernment, and not to carry out principles, 
represents the equable apathy of a nation 
which has ceased to have any particular po- 
litieal faith, and accordingly craves, as the 
best political blessing—peace and quietness, 
Conservative Liberalism, or Liberal Con- 
servatism—anything which amounts to no- 
thing. Not alone have the Radicals disap- 
peared, but the Whigs also are dead; and 
though it is true that there is still a section 
of the aristocracy—the Peelite—which, be- 
cause it has conquered the others, and is dis- 
liked aecordingly, attempts to coqguette with 
the middle class, yet it is remarkable that the 
Aberdeen and Newcastle party has only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining partisans among the 
Manchester and Peace school—a school sin- 
gularly unpopular both with the middle class 
and the people, and a school certainly not 
Radical since the cry for peace is logically a 
ery for Conservatism. The “ Reformer” is a 
S smearema who is not frequent now. This is 
ecause the unenfranchised have long ceased 
to erave freedom ; partly because the demo- 
eracy, which is highly sensible in England, is 
weary of its delusive demagogues, beginning 
to think with Lord Shaftesbury, Mr. Carlyle, 
and their wives, that material and social re- 
forms are mainly wanted ; and still more, be- 
cause America and Australia have, within these 
five or six years, drained the democracy of its 
best men. There is still, no doubt, some 
vague talk about the Ballot and rotten 
boroughs; but even among Liberals, such as 
Mr. Cobden, the purification of the electoral 
body is treated as a chimera, and, on all 
hands, there is such a cynical notion of the 
futility of franchise extensions, that Lord 
John Russell, who is not an original man, 
and will die talking the routine twaddle of 
*32, has become the jest of the House of 
Commons, particularly of his colleagues in 
that assembly, for his inveterate addiction to 
Schedules A, B, and D. The Liberalism of 
this country can generally be tested by its 
religious feelings ; and it is very noticeable, 
in the first place, that there is far less “ infi- 
delity”” than there was ten years ago; and, 
in the next place, that the no-Popery ecstacy 
was never more ardent than at this moment, 
as we may safely infer from the circumstance 
that our very cleverest statesman has delibe- 
rately bid for power merely on the strength 
of his objective Protestantism—having, in- 
deed, no other principle whatever to suggest 
for the guidance of the pe~-2. What is 






as the sovereign—is a8-conspicuous . 
land as Ozar-worship is: in Rents’ a 
House of Lords is on 
more. popular than the: House of 
The aristocracy was never. sq: degradingly 
dull, but was never so strong. 
moment, then, we cannot augur 
ably of a National Party, by wiht wenn 
asked to a party pledged. to, ob 
tain the freedom of ind by: the ee. 
chinery of a widely-extended sufftage in. 
England, and the wholesale deposition of 
despots abroad—a party which is to take ity 
place in the House of Commons, to ¢oq,. 
trol the crown = Noire the ari 
No doubt there wi a great change: 
is a nation with a temperament analog, a 
its climate; and the oldest of us map antl 
see a restoration of those Anglo-Saxon prin. 
ciples to this day encountered among: ogr 
aetieen, when relieved from British 
im our colonies. This war, like other 
may lead to results its fomenters:do not nog: 
apprehend. But we venture to warn warm- 
hearted Liberals of Newcastle <a 
that, in a Conservative. age, a pop’ 
cannot be constructed as readily as pan | 
tive or a dozen of “ _ best.” 

Yet it is not to be denied that a nations) 
party, such as that contemplated by these 

vincial committees, is not only desirable, 
Put, upon certain conditions, is’ a very 
sible confederation. The condition would be 
that this national party have nothing todo 
with this nation; that is to say, that itdineet 
itself exclusively to a supervision of our 
Court’s and Government's foreign policy. It 
is the nature of a Government. such asthe 
present one to obey orders; and the House 
of Commons, which is a mere club, entirely 
failing in its duty, there is needed some sor 
of national organisation to bring public 
opinion to bear upon the persons who repre 
sent England in “diplomacy.” But this is 
as much as to say that such a national patty 
must carry public opinion with it—that, con- 
sequently, it must not be a propaganda of 
vague, sympathetic, Liberalism. F lie opi- 
nion in England—a public opinion by 00 
means excluding the Peerage or other pro- 
fessional Fe rE TE So sanction a 
agitation to lead England into a m 
ieee of the restoration of Poland; and a 
national party which commenced as a League 
to bring back the Poles to history, and to 
place them as a barrier between Russia 
Europe, would—grow. It is to such a:pur 
pose the practical English people would tum 
their rage against Russia. Who will lead? 
The subscriptions “ for the sick and w 
indicate a magnificent national character; but 
the indication is not altogether of charity: 
surely there is some craving, in the old English 
way, for revenge ? 





HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 


Lovts Narorron, Emperor of the French, # 
to visit the English Court at Osborne, and, 
accompanying it to Windsor, is to be 
in grand chapter, with the Order of the Garter: 
Gorgeous Christmas festivities are to celebrate 
Victoria’s hospitality to her great Ally; at 
the English and French nations are to 
on, reci ting the compliments of the ul 
paralleled oe ee between the two 
oples superbly typified in the ceremony 
ool a ass as Knight of an Eng 
lish Queen. Happy Queen! happy Emperor 
happy countries ! 
Tere is nothing, as Mrs. Malaprop. 
served, like the friendship which begins oat 
little aversion; and we do not in the 
suspect the heartiness of the present 








Foreign Office with at: least as much forceand 


called loyalty—attachment to the sovereign, 


between the two Courts, and between “0” 
Napoleon and the enlightened English public, 
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. because some few months it was 
: for granted by the said enlightened 
a that: Louis Napoleon contemplated a 
¥ Et nibout waiting for an invitation. A 
~ seat commercial nation, which is very busy 
a re meey; and leaves the work of thinking 
 jpits: leading journals, can only judge of the 
by the appearances of the moment; 
geditherexplanation of the present popularity 
qn thiseide of the Channel of the hero of the 
coup d'état of December, 1851, is not at all 
ib tothe English people. For neither 
nor in 1854 is Louis Napoleon re- 
by us from the French point of view, but 
ietly and exclusively, from the English point 
dview. If we did, now or formerly, consider 
jim asa French politician, he remaining the 
gmeman—a despot then and a despot now— 
why, of course, the laugh at us as an incon- 
gstent people would be thoroughly justified. 
But; in fact, the English nation did not care 
whether he was a despot or not—did not even 
think him wrong in assassinating the French 
nd are utterly insensible now to his 
qimes in maintaining Cayenne, in crushing the 
in annihilating literature, in refusing 
ntation, and, at Rome, in robbing a peo- 
of freedom, in order that a (locally) abhorred 
he may prolong a putrid existence. With 
all these Gases the non-intervening English 
pation has nothing to do ; and, in truth, does 
wtform opinions about them. The Louis Napo- 
kon, who was denounced in 1852-3 by our lead- 
journals, like the Times, and by our parrot 
slatesman, like Sir James Graham, was the man 
who, suspected of a monomania about Waterloo, 
was suspected, in consequence, of a sinister 
intention to invade England. The Louis 
Napoleon, who is now far more popular in 
than in France, is the powerful 
monarch whose interest, it is calculated, it is 
to cultivate the English alliance, and whose 
alliance—which our Queen, head of the mo- 
narchi¢al society of Europe, is wisely endear 
ing to guarantee by extending those 
courtesies sO precious to parvenus—is of vital 
consequence to England, in a period when 
England, having assailed Russia, may have op- 
posed to her two-thirds of Europe. Thus, there is 
Wo inconsistency whatever in our national con- 
duct ; we may have been right about. the inva- 
fon; we may be right about the alliance; at 
ay rate we do the best for ourselves under the 
Greumstances, and if there be any shame in the 
Moneiliation, it should not be on our side. 
But the maxim of treating your friend as 
y he would one day be your enemy, 
ver unjust and unwise in individual con- 
ems, is very applicable to the intercourse of 
and should carefully be borne in mind 
msuch acase as this, where the alliance is less 
between the English people and. the 
people than between the English people 
tithe French monarch. For though it is our, 
md our Court’s, business to assume, that where 
we find a Government it is a Government re- 
Presentative of the national will, yet, as a 
matter of fact, there are grave doubts whether 
tance and Louis Napoleon are precisely the 
fame thing ; doubts arising from the cireum- 
Hance, that notwithstanding the recent perma- 
& prestige of the Emperor, none of 
iatesmen, and not even one of the soldiers, 
old régime, have availed themselves of 
Spportunity, to the latter so facile and 
ig; to take service under the new man. 
even. if Louis Napoleon manifestly were 
our rejoicings should be guarded—our 
‘& courtesy—a politic courtesy—and 
more. Incarnate Russia, the Czar 
underwent fating, and Garter in- 
ere, some years ago; and the 
a nation, in their thoughtless 
¥ endured and proffered compliments, 
of which are now somewhat ludi- 











|too much of the conveniences of the. present 
alliance, or the suceess, of its may be merely 





crous, if not somewhat degrading. Our Queen, 
a pure young English matron, suffered the 
caressing compliments, and tender flatteries of 
the despot; and our aristocracy, mindful of 
possible civilities at the Winter: Palace, ac- 
cepted, if it did not solicit, an Ascot cup; our 
mob gazing and cheering the while, and our 
adulating him, who, really as impotent as 
1is august brother of China, seemed the arbiter 
of the world, and was thetyrant of Poland; and 
the poisoner of the “sick man.” Let our. mis- 
takes, in that matter; wern us-against making 


temporary Emperor. 

That our Queen is doing her official duty in 
introducing the Empress Eugénie into that 
effective solidarity, the solidarity of dynasties, 
and that Prince Albert is, indicating wise fore- 
thought in seeking to establish a good under- 
standing between himself and the singular and 
romantic personage whose genius for fatality 
has procured him so a station, is ob- 
vious. That the nation, will not be behind the 
Court, in the required politeness, we. do not 
doubt ; for our two governing classes, our 
aristocracy of place and our aristocracy of 
money, suffer froma strong inclination, scarcely 
cheeked by the constitutional traditions of their 
own country, to worship that colossal mate- 
rialism, hideous and unintellectual, but magni- 
ficently ““practical,” which has been established 
in France, and of which the name of Napo- 
leon is the disastrous symbol. For our own 
part we cannot sympathise with those liberals 
who see in the courtesy of the Court a treason 
to humanity : our Court is not Quixotic: and if 
it were sentimental, our country would correct 
it. With regard to the present of the Garter, 
we do not share in the sensitiveness which 
shrinks from the defilement of that chivalric 
institution. Louis Napoleon has been an Eng- 
lish Special ; why not a Knight of the Garter? 
Has the one thing more meaning than the 
other ? 





BIT BY BIT. 


Ir was in March last that Government sent 
out the fleet under Sir Charles Napier to in- 
flict some degree of chastisement on Russia, 
and to blockade the ports of that dignified 
power. Sir Charles Napier’s achievements 
consist in shutting up a few harbours on the 
Russian coasts, and knocking: down an un- 
finished fort in the neighbourhood of Sweden ; 
and he comes home to provoke the public 
question, whether the convivialities of the 
Reform Club dinner affected his head the 
whole of that time, and had prevented him 
from awaking to his duty? In the meantime 
our officials hang over questions about the 
rights of neutrals when they might cut 
the Gordian knot by declaring war against 
weak and contemptible “powers.”’ But they | 
mean to conquer Prussia bit by-bit. As the 
judge of a County Court would do, they 
allow her “time” to run away from her inter- 
national creditors. 

The blockade which we will not inflict upon 
Russia is compensated by a blockade which 


securities, instruments, and love-letters 
driving the very bills that are to be 

out of the market; and.all because 
superfine economists think it clever to.compass 


he of trade b ing into i 
meg rt aw dlydetintion and 





classification. It is still bit-by-bit. reform in 
its worst shape-a number of little. bite. all at 


once. 

Same spirit in medical assistance for the 
army. The science of war has been advanced, 
the instruments of death have grown. much 
more effective, but the instruments)of medi- 
cine are still where they ought to have been 
when Dr. Guthrie was. a young man.serving 
in the Peninsular war. We are reforming 
bit by bit; and as we are now doing what we 
ought to have been doing during the Penin- 
sular war, perhaps we may be able to have a 
medical corps such as we ought. to have now 
when we next en in. war, in 1880, with 
his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
all the Prussias, all the Tarkeys, and all the 
inland seas. 

The very intelligence about these events 
constitutes an arrear. Place any editor over 
the departments that regulate couriers and 
telegraphs, and we venture to say that we 
should have had the news from Sebastopol 
last week. If Americans had been the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders of the Crimea instead of 
Englishmen, we should not have had the 
news sent to Constantinople and then back 
to Bucharest; but a telegraph would have 
been rigged in some straighter line, and the 
lightning would have been set going without 
a triangular journey in ship and in saddle, 
before arriving at the starting-place of the 
wires. 

Real Governments might discover from 
some unstudied achievements of their own 
officers that bit-by-bit reform is not always 
safest and best. It would hardly do toteach 
a young rider in a steeple-chase that he must 
take a five-barred gate by degrees, or even to 
have ascended the heights of the Alma by in- 
stalments. 





MR. LANDOR’S PROPOSAL TO ASSAS- 
SINATE THE CZAR. 

Our newspapers are sometimes, and particu- 
larly when there is a halt in the news, very 
eecentrie; and at such times Mr. Landor’s 
articles get into broad-sheet print. The other 
day, a literary contemporary (the Examiner), 
generously confident, iacodinll a Latin ode by Mr. 
Landor, addressed “ Ad Hadum,” which many 
persons doubtless mistook for Latinity “ To. the 
Editor :” and this week we find a grave daily 
contemporary, with a strong tendency to con- 
vince City men that it is dull, and therefore 
reliable, bestowing its largest and loudest type 
on a communication from the. same gifted 

odd writer, suggesting that there is one 

sion which has shamefully been omi from 
the supply of services for the war with Russia— 
the profession of the Bravo, As there is a.con- 
siderable number of ardent liberals, who think 
that history ends in a year or two, and who are 
therefore always in a hurry, disposed to. cheer 





we do inflict upon our own commercial men. 
Last session, Government, being fortified by | 
some very ingenious economical philosophers, 


‘to be overlooked, For who 


the suggestion, only not infamous because it is 
insane, of Mr. Landor, the proposal ought not 
tt but our 


invented a new stamp-tax for the benefit of | classical Republican of Bath, having at last 


commerce and revenue; and the stamp-tax 
has proved so difficult of comprehension, that 
no man can tell what kind of document his 
bill, draft, note, or order may be in Parlia- 
mentary language, cannot tell in what class 
he is to pay, nor how much,—hardly knows 
whether a letter from his wife acknowledging 
his remittance should not be sealed, not with 
a kiss, but with a Government stamp, In 


found his Cesar, may make his arrangements to 
be with all urgency a Brutus? We would not - 


‘insult Mr. Landor by supposing that, —— 


the Czar’s throat ought to be cut, he 
leave the heroic idiotey to any vulgar hand, 
Brutus certainly did his work, and did not 


write to the ne touching the necessity 


of some one else doing it. 
“Is the assassination of tyrants justifiable?” 
orum,” the 





short, the Stamp Act interferes with an in- 
numerable class of communications, drafts, 


is a theme for the “Temple ' 
Oxford “ Union,” and the London “ Eclectic,” 
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and has frequently, we doubt not, been dis- 
cussed in those tious senates of elaborate 
bathos, a majority in favour of the instantaneous 
demolition of d isms by the sacrifice of the 
current me being always available from the 
impassioned young men who, after the gin and 
the oratory, sneak home in elusion of their 
mothers and their masters. But we little ex- 
pected the controversy to turn up in a great 
journal which, having eight pages of type, 
must be published with some deliberation: or 
that we should have to speculate upon the 
chances of the war being hurried to an abrupt 
conclusion, in consequence of an eminent Eng- 
‘lish gentleman’s appeal to the casual contingent 
‘of tyrannicides, within reach of the respectable 
circulation of the Daily News, to hurry to St. 
Petersburg (he would not refuse a loan for 
travelling expenses) and rid mankind of a 
crowned Ruffian. 
Speaking practically, we might suggest, in 
alleviation of the Roman ardour of the Re- 
publican veteran, who, grandly consistent, 
repudiates the orthographist among other con- 
stituted authorities, that it would not do much 
good to assassinate the Czar. It is observable 
that the crowned Ruffian is beloved of about 
€0,000,000 of people, and that the Caligulan 
process not being applicable, you would only 
exchange an old Czar for a young Czar, to 
whom we should be supplying the malignant 
stimulus arising out of the fact that we had 
converted a great villain into a great martyr. 
If Mr. ee would occasionally read the 
mediocre annals of tame, correct-spelling 
mortals, termed modern history, he would 
remark that Russia has always been a des- 
potism tempered by assassination; that the 
vigorous act to which he would subject decay - 
ing Nicholas has greatly expedited dynastic 
accessions in St. Petersburg ; and the result 
nevertheless is that the despotism elaborately 
increases and intensifies itself—a consideration 
fatal to the logic of Mr. Landor’s murderous 
appeal. Even tested by his favourite Roman 
annals, Savage Landor might ascertain that the 
argument of the poniard is syllogistically a 
blunder. The stab of Brutus was scarcely such 
a hit as he hoped it would have been; the 
death of one Cesar gave “ the Cesars” a purply 
life of some five centuries ; humanity descend- 
ing more and more debased into the Lower Em- 
pire just in the measure of the fashion of that 
dismal practice, now recommended from Bath, 
as the only security for the redress of the 
miseries of mankind. Legitimate tyrannicide, 
and decree the death of a despot by formal pro- 
cess, and under the sanction of the national 
laws, and still the gain is not complete. A re- 
gicide to whom the honour has been given, we 
think, of a place in the heroically illogical Ima- 
ginary Conversations, said: “ Alas! I fear we 
did not kill Charles Stuart— we only killed 
Charles the Martyr.” Cromwell would have 
stamped out ‘the brood,”—if he could; as it 
was, he sent to the block a king who had com- 
mitted crimes, and he thus called into existence 
a younger and more active Charles Stuart, who 
had no crimes on his head, and who, therefore, 
got the upper hand of the Republicans. Danton, 
too, a practical regicide, whom Mr. Landor 
would respect, died in the conviction that Louis 
should have been left in the Temple: 
martyrs are such nuisances in 
ters. And, of course, the illogicality of as- 
sassination is all the more obvious when the 
tyrant is sacrificed, not by the hand of one 
of his subjects, but by the dagger or revolver, 
of a stranger—an Anacharsis Clootz. Of 
course we Englishmen, who are so hysterically 
free, and self-governed, despise the Russian 
races, who leave us to ask of one another the 
question—“ Is it right that one man should be 
left to cause all these horrors to mankind?” 
But when the Russians, who cannot get over 
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national prejudices, think their political system 
best, and their religious creed the real thing, 
are convinced that the Czar is right in this war, 
ought Mr. Landor, who takes his polities from 
Brutus, the Dispatch, and other classical au- 
thorities, totake for granted that the 60,000,000 
are all wrong? 

On the whole, therefore, we venture earnestly 
to remonstrate with Mr. Landor upon his fierce 
intentions. We trust he will not go to St. 
Petersburg. 





SEA BREEZES FOR THE BRITISH CON- 
STITUTION. 

Surety the English People is the most im- 
potent giant that ever existed! It is unable 
to do that which fragments of it can do. 
Like the servants of Fortunio in the fair 

tale, it can only do its work when it is muti- 
lated or in fetters. Its total incapacities for 
some things have been declared in the pleasant 
verse of Punch, where John Bull confesses 
his powers and his impotencies— 

“ T have bridges, I have locks, I have warehouses and 


docks, 

All most perfect in their plan and constitution ;” 
and “I am better off than any man that J 
know ;”” yet I “cannot build a public insti- 
tution,” or make a statue. There are things 
which are in his power to do, physically and 
intellectually, yet which, strange to say, he 
can only accomplish when he is cut up or 
sent abroad, and cannot do when he is whole 
and at home. Who was it that went to war 
with Russia? Was it Lord Aberdeen? No 
man would deny it more distinctly than the 
noble Earl. Was it Lord Clarendon or Sir 
William Molesworth ? No, for they opposed 
it and have praised it. Now, Sir William 
would as soon think of — own 
edition of the Works of Hobbs as be guilty 
of self-praise on a public subject ; and yet he 
has praised the war: ergo, it is not his. The 
despatches of Ministers show that they did 
not contemplate it. Where then do we find 
the first declaration of the necessity ? In the 
public journals. Now we are not going to be 
guilty of self-praise; the public journals 
could not have originated this great and just 
war, if they had not been supported, insti- 
gated, and anticipated by the real author. 
Who then was the real author? It was the 
English People. 

The English People, therefore, can go to 
war. Delenda est Russia can be its decree ; 
it can interfere to save Turkey, but it cannot 
help itself to the representation which is the 
inborn right of the Saiiichein! It secures 
independence for Turkey, but leaves its own 
free and independent electors a ridiculous 
mockery. An election has just occurred 
which ought to make any Englishman blush 
in this year of grace 1854. Lord Dungarvan 
and Mr. Nicoll proposed themselves as can- 
didates for the borough of Frome. The vis- 
count is a member of the aristocracy, Mr. 
Nicoll is a man of the people, and what is the 
joint number of their supporters? At nine 
o'clock 123 electors have rushed to the poll; 
by noon the number has swelled to 298 ; and 
four hours later nine more electors have 





litical mat- | 





thrown themselves forward to sustain Dun- 
garvan, and two have hurried to the support 
of Nicoll. It is the first battle of the Alma 
at an English election. Three hundred and 
ten, it appears, is the number of adult male 
inhabitants of the town of Frome; at least 
that is all the numbers recognised by Parlia- 
ment In a Parliamentary sense it has no 
other inhabitants. It is, therefore, a paltry 
lace to have its own special representative 
in a United Kingdom containing 26,000,000 
of inhabitants. 

We are, however, a free and an energetic 
people, and the inhabitants of Frome showed 
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What was the good of that we cannot for 
the life of us understand. We have no ev 
that the English blood was stirred 

some of the mob felt determined to prt 
for their rights ; so they stood up to be = 
down like celery, by the swords of a 
body of yeomanry ; “ who,” says the Electric 
Telegraph, “are now pereding the 

and charging and dispersing the ” 
What a characteristic. picture of Engl, 
free-governed, and self-governed! There jg 
still the stuff of their race. Englishmen ea 


small parcels, exactly so apportioned and 
assorted, that when they stand up the yeo- 
manry can cut them down, and throw them by, 
In order to stand up to show what he can 
do, the Anglo-Saxon, as we said last week, ig 
obliged to cross the sea, and there he learns 
to “talk sense.” There is one text in a pr. 
found moral writer, which the popular poli- 
tician should never lose sight of. Wher the 
foppish footman in the Précieuses Ridicules 
declines to pay the ng of his chair, on 
Pistol’s principle—* base is the slave that 
pays,” one of the porters remonstrates, 
(Moliére could take the measure of the “moral 
force” party.) The other, seeing how power. 
less argument was, seizes one of the chair 
poles. “Ah!” cries the aristocratically re. 
pudiating footman, “ you talk sense.” And he 
ays. 

. The Geelong volunteers show Sir Charles 
Hotham their rifles, and the inhabitants show 
him their own energy of self-government de. 
veloped in every form of local organisati 
“Ah!” cries Sir Charles Hotham, “I am 
charmed at your self-reliance,” and he wishes 
they had more rifles. An address is read 
from the clergy, and Sir Charles “ receives it 
with extreme pleasure,’ because the clergy 
“claim no special privileges in this country.” 
The Licensed Victuallers approach, and he is 
struck with “the influence the Licensed 
Victuallers exercise over society.” Plainly, 
Sir Charles would not pass a Beer Act; 
is for voluntaryism, and against a State 
Church; he is for placing the rifle in the 
hands of every able-bodied man. In short, 
he is for doing exactly that which the colony 
has done for itself already. 

How strange it is that Englishmen cannot 
do these things when they are counted by 
millions, or when they are in our own bracing 
climate ; but that they must split them- 
selves into little sections and go to the hot 
region of Australia. For our own part, we 
have an idea that all these things can be doue 
without the voyage, and that the 
Saxon, looking after his own interests, making 
his governors admire him as Sir Charles 
Hotham admires, would be more ree 
treated by his officials, more faithfully repre 
sented by his members in Parliament, more 
justly governed by laws for the interests of 
the greatest number, more free in his actions, 
industrial and commercial as well as political, 
and, therefore, better off. 





NURSERY REPUBLICS. 

We trust that our readers will not hare 
been bewildered or dazzled by the idle 
ports which have mingled with the winds 
of the Atlantic, and have persuaded foolish 

eople that there is some Be for “ annex 
ing San Domingo to the Union.” America 
imagination, indeed, is sometimes 1m 
expansive, and far-seeing to such extent, 


probability, and yet — ber = 
America, who are already indignant © . 
of the North, that the South should be forti- 
fying itself by San Domingo. It is a8 
Scotland should vehemently protest 
England for adding to the injustice mm 


icted 
to 





their courageous resolution—they rioted. 


through the Union, by annexing 
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— 
"dhe Daited Kingdom, when England does not 
ia and it would not matter if she 


it, 

The true statement of the case is this—The 
jsland of Hayti is divided into two parts, the 
| = and the Spanish. A part of French 
 Fayti is under the dominion of his Majesty 
the Emperor Faustinus the First, once plain 

re The farthermost part is in- 
Iubited by the descendants of the Spaniards 
who originally obtained possession of the 
jgand,—a very mixed race, who enjoy a re- 
ablic independent of the French inhabitants, 

the Emperor Faustinus, or diplomatic 
gistions, we believe, with any state in the 
orld. At the extreme portion of this island 
ja convenient harbour for a coal-station, 
ga this harbour the American Government 
jolds on a tenure very similar to that with 
ghich, for several years, it held the island of 
Mmorca from the Spanish Government. That 
isthe whole story. 

The San Domingo subject is quite distinct 
fom the subject of the Mosquito embroglio 
=svery ridiculous affair, in which we regret 
tosee the American Government persevering, 
gen for purposes of form. We trust that it 
js only form. We have been assured that 
the war-ships sent out to Greytown are not 
ittended to put any constraint upon the 
British, but only to salute the flag of the 
Miaraguan Republic, as rightful sovereign of 
the Mosquito territory. On the subject of 
right, we do not differ from our American 
frends. The King of the mongrel Mosquito 

le has about as much “right’’ to the 
tat he squats upon as a King of the Gipsies 
would have a right to any neglected corner 
df Romney Marsh on which he might happen 
have settled. But no new definition of 
rights over a preposterous swamp 
mi the mongrel “ humans” wretched enough 
tolive there, could justify the American Go- 
vemment, in policy or in a wise regard for 
the interests of humanity at large, if it were 
to provoke a breach of peace with the English 
Warships. It would be to purchase at a 
shocking price a pedantic correctness on a 
point that is no matter at all. 

In the San Domingo business the Ame-| 
ten Government appears to us likely to| 
sustain some misconstruction, if not some 
Meonvenience, for having neglected a mani-| 
fetduty in time past. San Domingo is an| 
iMependent republic de facto, by all the! 

h that constitute the republics of the! 

States themselves ; vail in fidelity to| 
frown claims, America was bound to recog- | 
te that Republic. The duty has been ne-| 
, We fear, to this very day. 
us, while we are on that subject, point| 
titanother duty neglected by the same Re- 
Liberia has not yet been recognised. | 
facto, it is perceived, and it has been| 
with the solicitude of one of the 
a statesmen of the Union, Henry Clay. 
offers, if it were encouraged to develop 
well, ameans of escaping from the diflicul- 
tes that beset America on the subject of 
very—difficulties that also involve Great | 
Britain. If the White emigration to the 
tst were to have a set-off in a Black emi- 
®ihon to the East, and if the Negro race’ 
at whatever cost, be nursed and edu-| 
f mto something like self-government 
Md independence on the African continent, 
Meof the greatest problems of the present 
e would Be settled. A race, humbler'| 
ice than our own, but endowed by'| 
with the gifts of speech and thought, 
be placed upon a political equality | 
those fellow-creatures on this earth ; and | 
Anglo-Saxon Governments would be| 
bulved ainfal responsibilities 
have undertaken. One of the 
to those results would be the re- 
of Liberia by the United States. 
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) ut will confess he hath 
profited by reading controversies, his senses 
ned, and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it 

table for him to read, why should it not, at 
tolerablefor his adversary to write.—MILTON. 









BABEL. 
(From a various Correspondence.) 
— Iwas not aware until last Sunday that a burlesque 
on church service is being played weekly within the 
precinets of St. James’s Palace, to which the public 
are admitted gratis, as the attendance appears to be 
of the scantiest. Iam sure that the fact is unknown, 
and that I shall do good service by making the public 
aware of it through your columns. 

Having a German friend in London, lately arrived, 
I was induced to accompany him to the Kdénigliche 
Deutsche Hof-kapelle. We found a fine chapel, crim- 
son and gold hangings, gilded carved work, lofty and 
well cushioned pews, and an agreeable temperature. 
The Hof-prediger mounted the rostrum at a quarter to 
twelve, and commenced the performance. It might be 
quite as well confined to pantomime, as during the 
hour and a half that the service lasted I caught about 
twelve words; evidently these were thrown out in 
moments of inattention to his part. My German 
friend likewise informed me “ he had no word under- 
stood!” There were six people in the church at the 
commencement, and about twelve at the end, and these 
appeared to be strangers. These sat in their sepa- 
rate pews during service and sermon, apparently 
much relieved when an occasional burst on the organ 
relieved the enigmatical mutterings of the pulpit. 

I have serious doubts whether this weekly “ Di- 
vine Comedy” played within the boundary of an 
English palace is likely to raise the English court or 
people in the estimation of foreigners. I am sure 
you will agree with me, Mr. Leader, that if there 
are German individuals about court requiring a 
German church, service should be performed with 
due solemnity and decorum. Is the present incum- 
bent too old for the work? Or if the vocal organs 
have become clogged and inarticulate with much 
fat, ‘solve senescentem pinguescentem,” and let a worthy 
representative of Luther be appointed. 





— On Saturday last Dr. Phillips was buried at 
Sydenham church. The funeral was attended by 
about fifty personal friends, most of whom are well 
the world of journalism and letters. 
Douglas Jerrold, J. Delane, Mowbray Morris, and 
John Murray, may be named. After the cere- 
mony, a meeting was held in the vestry to consider 
the best means of honouring his memory, and it 
was agreed that a public subscription should be 
opened among the personal friends of the deceased, 
to the extent of 100/. (no individual subscription ex- 
ceeding a guinea), for the purpose of erecting an 
ornamental medallion in Sydenham church. By far 
the greater part of the money was forthcoming on 
spot. A most noticeable fact is, that Dr. 
Phillips, though dying under 50, and never having 
had any resources beyond his pen, has left ten thou- 
sand pounds for his widow and children. 


— Will Sergeant Adams takea hint? Contempt 
of court is punishable in a layman. Why not ina 
barrister? Neither the public nor the respectable 
members of the bar would quarrel with so just a re- 
tribution, and it would at any rate impart a spice of 
adventure into the now stale sport of judge-baiting. 


— The Baby Show at Springfield, Ohio, has sud- 
denly attained to the dignity of a respectable institu- 
tion; while those shrieking assemblages of Bony 
Priestesses, known by the name of “Rights of 
Women Conventions,” have fallen almost beyond the 
reach of a joke. The baby movement is pre- 
eminently unsectarian and democratic, as well as 
sanitary and national. In these almost edible lumps 
of pulpy and squeezable humanity, neither creed nor 
opinion permits exclusion; these tiny sinners have 
no acquired and artificial rights of class whereby to 
claim distinction: supposing them to have a sort of 
vested interest in sin, théy are guiltless of all ologies 
and isms, and anterior to all heresies and doxies. 
Like the immortals, they all speak the same language, 
extending from a wheeze to a squall, and are not 
polyglot like completed men. There may, perhaps, 
be a certain materialist tendency in thus aw 
prizes to little bodies whose souls are “ waiting to 
join”—there may, perhaps, be a certain levelling 
tendency in refusing to recognise the aristocracy of 
gout in the infantine constitution, but the result, we 





of Women could never give; while it consecrates the 
——— instincts and the womanly duties of the 
home. It opens a career for the fine jealousy 
mo disabusing them at once of the flattery 
of friends who find every baby a “ perfect love” 
“heavenly pet,” and avenging the cruel inattention 
of fathers who are slow to perceive bow the little 
darling “ begins to take notice.” 

Yet if an exposition of babies, why not of 
year-olds, of ten-year-olds, of young ladies, and 
young men? A baby show is an admission 
importance of physical education; and though it is 
oh eee < beginning, it is not good to sto 
| there. 








| — “The known advantages gained by the Baltic 
‘fleet this year,” writes the Berlin co t of 
the Times, “were the attainment of a thorough know- 
ledge of those waters, and a correct insight into the 
nature of the craft necessary for their navigation; a 
just appreciation of the enemy’s talents in fighting 
shy, and the proof that Russian granite is suscep- 
tible to pressure from without. The unknown ad- 
vantages may, perhaps, be summed <4 in the injury 
done to the Russian finances by the blockades.” 

Is it possible to sum up with a more merciless 
naiveté the operations of a campaign? “A h 
knowledge of those waters.” One might suppose that 
the tic was as unknown to our pilots as the 
coasts of Britain to the earliest Phoenician traders. 
“ A correct insight into the nature of the craft” is, 
it seems, obtained by sending the heaviest and 
deepest ships afloat into the shallowest seas, and 
when the season is more than half over, building 
and fitting out a batch of long-legged yachts, drawing 
half as much water as the line-of-battle ships, rolling 
their masts away, and unable to fire their guns, 
which, even in fine weather, carry wild, or burst. 
“ A just appreciation of the enemy’s talents in fight- 
ing shy,” &c., is obtained by playing long balls at 
forts, and exercising great guns off the enemy’s towns. 
The unk dvantages, on the principle of omen 
ignotum pro magnifico, might be supposed to be 
immense: they are limited, we are informed, to the 
injury done to the Russian finances by the blockade, 
which has enabled Russia to continue flourishingly 
her exports of hemp, tallow, and timber, and to 
import lead, In a word, the advantage of this won- 
derful campaign is that by ignorance in design and 
inefficiency in execution, we have found out what 
admirals and what ships ought not to be employed 
next year. 








— The Lord-Lieutenant of Herefordshire, brought 
to book at an agricultural dinner by the tenant- 
farmers he had deceived and oppressed, tries to laugh 
it off with a sneer, but reduced to a sense of his im- 
propriety by the sturdy indignation of the guests, 
stutters out an equiv apology, and at last, after 
a succession of broadsides from the Parson, fairly 
cries like a naughty boy. Here is a lesson for our 
Irish friends: let them create a force of opinion 
like that which pinned this blubbering nobleman 
to the sellette, and the cause of Tenant-right will be 
won. 

— According to M. le Comte de Ficquelmont, the 
chief injury we have inflicted on the Russian navy 
in the Baltic this year, is that we have deprived 
them of their customary six weeks of sea ing, 
which is found necessary to refresh the timbers of 
the ships debilitated by the fresh water of the Neva. 


— “Charley” has never shown, at the best of 
times, more than good seamanship and consummate 
gallantry. Seamanship is mostly necessary in the 
Captain—not so much in the Admiral. Charley 
|never showed himself a naval strategist, either in 
Syria or in the Portuguese service. His utter loss 
of nerve is easily explained. Chads was a very gal- 
lant officer, and no doubt is a very able artillerist— 
but he is, unquestionably, too o/dfor active command 
at sea. Depend on it the opinion which 
formed for himself from personal service under Nelson, 
Duncan, Bridport, Keith, Collingwood, Sir Alexander 
Hood and Sir John Warren, at sea during war, was a 
sound one. “An Admiral to command a fleet in war 
should be from 45 years to 55 years old.” The first 
date was the one he used to mention when he spoke 
lof the time of life. Does not naval history confirm 
this? Exceptions there are, no doubt, where older 
men have done right well; but is not this the rule? 
——used to point to the 1st of June as the confirma- 
tion of his saying. He was intimate with many 
able officers who served in that great victory; and 
he said he had no doubt whatever that splendid as 
Howe's victory was, it would have been more com- 
plete if exhaustion of body had not overcome the 
fine old man after the action was over. 
dictum of will perhaps prove true—“ Deans 











Dundas is no sailor.” En revanche, he is an ad- 
sirable Chairmen of a Boand, axl as wanneaptionshp 
ig. 
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4 fantastic and air-hung character to the. book, while: the = 


Literature. 
Crities arernot the legislators, but the judges and polite of literature. They do 
not make laws—they interpret:and try to enforce them.— Edinburgh Review. 





Ir any book could be expected, from the antecedents-of its author, to excite 
an interest in all the literary circles of Europe, sufficient to attract to it 
whatever degree of attention can be spared at present for a literary topic, it 
is Madame Grorce Sanp’s Autobiography. The manner of the appearance 
of this long-expected work, however, is unfortunate. Printed in short suc- 
cessive instalments as the Feuilleton of La Presse newspaper, it comes before 
one under great disadvantages. Our French neighbours must be differently 
constituted from us, to be able to tolerate these newspaper-feuilletons at 
all. A continued story in a magazine, or in Dickens's Household Words, 
is uncomfortable enough; a novel continued from day to day in the Times 
is an. utter impossibility, until a coup-d'état in Britain, followed by a settled 
despotism, shall create the necessary leisure throughout the community; 
but, under no circumstances, would British readers, accustomed to the 
luxury of good thick paper and clear type, take pleasure in a novel or 
biography printed by instalments on the thin, dingy, semi-transparent sheets 
on which Madame Sanv’s History of My Life is now being doled out to the 
contented Parisians. The worst of it is, that. we. must wait for the conclu- 
sion of the Autobiography in the columns of the Presse before we can have 
it in any more satisfactory form. Till then, translation. into. English, and 
reproduction in any shape in France, are prohibited, Against this incon- 
venience is, of course, to be set the fact, that by the present mode of pub- 
lication, Madame Snp receives a far more handsome recompense for her 
work than could otherwise have come to her. 

Glancing over what has already appeared ofi the Autobiography in the 
columns of the Presse, we must confess to a: certain degree of disappoint- 
ment. Not that we at all object to Madame Sanp’s distinct intimation that 
she does not mean to gratify the curiosity of the scandal-loving part of 
society by entering into details with respect to. those facts of her life upon 
which gossip has already fastened, as if they and they alone constituted her 
title to celebrity—her marriage with M. Dupevant, and her subsequent 
separation from him. On these points Madame Sanp speaks with much 
sense and good taste. She declares that many of the popular impressions 
respecting her -husband are purely mythical. There was no disparity of age 
between them; and he was not a man of title. ‘“ M.Frangois Dupsyant,” 
she says, ‘‘ has never been anything but a, sub-lieutenant of infantry, and 
was only twenty-seven when I married him.” She protests also against 
being supposed to sympathise with those who, knowing nothing of the cir- 
cumstances, but making themselves her apologists, think they serve her cause 
by attacks on her husband. The following is her explicit statement on this 
head :-— 

My husband: is living, and reads neither my writings nor the writings of others 
concerning me. The more reason, therefore, that I should protest against the attacks 
on my behalf of which he is the object. I could not live with him—our characters 
and ideas differed essentially. He had his reasons for not consenting to a legal sepa- 
ration, though he still felt the necessity of it—since, in fact, it existed. Imprudent 
advisers induced him to provoke those public arguments which constrained us, one to | 
accuse the other,—miserable result of an imperfect legislation, which the future will | 
amend, Since the separation has been pronounced and maintained, 1 have made 
haste to forget my grievances, in so much that any public recrimination against him 


seems to me in bad taste, and creates a belief in the persistance of resentments not 
partaken of by me. 


This is very just and proper ; and they can have a very inadequate idea 
of Grorer Sanp who do not believe that, even with the omission of all in- 
timate revelations respecting the episode of her marriage, her Autobiography 
may yet be full of matters of extraordinary interest, and unusually instruc- 
tive. In the life of such a woman—a woman of genius who has been in the | 
midst of the newest thought and the most stirring activity of her time— | 
there are surely other elements of interest, if people will but have healthy. 
tastes, than.any arising from the story of her relations with M. Frangots_ 
Depevant. So far as the Autobiography has yet proceeded, however, we | 
cannot say that the interest comes out very substantially or massively. Down 
to the fifth chapter—which is the last we have seen, and which appeared in 
the Presse of October the 20th—the authoress is still only preluding among | 
her progenitors ; narrating stray facts and traditions respecting them, and in- 
terweaving threads of phantasy and reflection. Madame Sanp was born in 
1804, but she goes back in her history to her grandfathers and grand- 
mothers, or even farther; and in her last chapter she.is still engaged with 
family reminiscences belonging to the times of the Revolution and the Direc- 
tory. By the father’s side Madame Sanp, whose maiden name is AwANTINE- 
Lucte-Awrore Dvuers, has royal blood in her veins; her father's mother 
having beenthe natural daughter of Count Maurice of Saxony, by an opera- 
singer, Malle. Verritres; and this Count Maurice again having been the 
natural son of Frepertcx Aveustvs of Saxony and the celebrated Counress 
of Keenigsmark, On the other hand, her mother was a poor child of Paris 
the daughter of Anroive Detanoppe, a bird-fancier. In the persons and in- 
cidents of this complex genealogy there are, of course, materials for a varied 
introduction to Madame Sanp’s, own life; and some of the sketches which 
she gives are most picturesque and charming, though soft and quiet in 
colour. A certain lightness and want of sequence, however, tends to impart 








spersed, by way of philosophy, though often suggestive anttngeenll 
always very firm nor powerful. Here is a passage referring to i on 
in his-youth:— father 
The poor child had never yet quitted his mother. He had never 
foreseen grief. He was beautiful as a flower, chaste and gentle.as.q, own, neve 
was sixteen years of age; his health was still delicate, his mind keen, Sel He 
a boy brought up by a tender mother is a being apart in. creation, He 
belong, so to speak, to any sex; his thoughts are pure as those of an toes no 
not that puerile coquetry, that unquiet curiosity, that easily offended per, he hay 
which often torment the first development of the woman. He loves his mothengs 
daughter does not, and never can, love her, Drowned in, the happiness of bd 
cherished without a rival, and adoringly cared for, he regards his mother as the 
of a kind of worship. It is love, without the storms and faults which, later, 
of another woman will bring in its train. Yes, it is ideal love, and it has but 
moment in a man’s life. Yesterday he took no heed of it, and lived as yeaa, 
numbness of a sweet instinct; to-morrow it will already be a eg 
tracted by other passions, or, perhaps, in strife with the ruling 
ma & & o J find that poets and romancers have not sufficiently attended to this 


J 


unique moment in the life of aman. It is true, in our sad actual 
youth has no existence, or is produced in an exceptional manner. The youth we 
daily see is a collegian, ill-combed, ill enough instructed, infected by some T088. View 
which has already destroyed in him the holiness of the first ideal. Or if, by 

the poor boy has escaped this pest of the schools, it is impossible that he can haye 
preserved the purity of imagination and the sacred ignorance of his age, On the 
contrary, he nourishes a sullen hatred against his companions, who haye sought 
mislead him, or against the gaolers, who. keep him down. He is ugly, even when 
nature has made him beautiful; he is slovenly in his dress; he hasa air, 
and does not look you in the face. He devours in secret improper books, and yet the 
sight of a woman puts him in fear. His mother’s caresses make him blush, 
might say he knew himself to be a culprit. The most beautiful in the 
world, the greatest poems of humanity, are to him but a subject of lassitude, of revolt, 
and of disgust; nourished, sulkily and without intelligence, with the purest aliments, 
he has a depraved taste, and aspires only after the bad. It takes him years to lose 
the fruits of this detestable education ; to learn his own tongue while studying Latin, 
which he knows ill, and Greek, which he does not know at all; to form his taste; to 
acquire a just notion of history; to lose the marks of ugliness which’ a thwarted 
boyhood and the embruting influence of slavery have stamped on his face; to look 
about frankly, and hold. his head erect. * * * In principle, I acknowledge the 
advantages of public education. In fact, as it is at present practised, I do not hesitate 
to say that anything is better in the shape of education, even that of children spoilt 
at home. 

This passage, we must say, commends itself to us only in part. It is rather 
thin in style, and there is a tinge of unreality, along with its truth: Onthe 
whole, however, the deseriptive passages are more pleasant than these pas 
sages of reflection; and, as Madame Sanp: comes down to the substantial 
history of her own experiences, we doubt not that the power we now miss 


in these early chapters of her Autobiography will make itself felt. 
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Lord Joun Russex’s two educational speeches—-the one at the Literary 
Institution of Bedford, last week, and the other last Wednesday, at the open- 
ing of the new Bristol Athenaum—deserve praise in this respect, that they 
did not consist of the ordinary generalities stereotyped for such oceasions, 
but were made up each of one specific idea, deemed by his Lordshipsuitable 
for his audience and for the public at large. In fact, Lord Jomy has used 
the opportunities afforded him to throw out two “ Russellisms” for general 
consideration. The Russellism of last week, administered to the Bedford 
people, consisted in a suggestion whether, after all, the doctrine of theine- 
vitable decline of great nations and empires—a doctrine brought home to 
the British heart and made picturesque by Mr. Macauay's famousfaney 
of the future New Zealander sitting on a broken arch of London Bridge and 
contemplating the ruins of St. Paul’s—is really beyond question, Lond 
JouN gave some reasons against the doctrine, and hinted hopes of the per 
petuity of London and all its bridges, and of British greatness generally. 
We dare say Mr. Macavtay could have pounded his reasons into dust; 
still, here was a distinct idea, if not very originally or powerfully treated, 
and Lord Jou deserves praise for ventilating it. Then, again, the other 
Russellism—that of this week, propounded at Bristol—has also aneduct 
tional value. It consisted of a strenuous recommendation of the study of 
British History as a natural and useful study for citizens of Great Britain, 
and an accompanying assertion of the curious fact that a really good History 
of Great Britain is still a desideratum in our national literature. Ill 
this idea, Lord Jonny criticised Davip Hume's ‘ History’ in @ style which 
may be characterised as certainly one or two removes from commoi- 
place. Here also his Lordship had the merit of being specific. He sail 
something not bad in itself, which was sure to be remembered—one of the 
requisites of every speech. 

The two Russellisms thus let loose amongst us will not fire the water wndet 
the bridge alluded to or give any appreciable impulse to the speculation ofthe 
age. But we welcome them, and should be glad, at his lordship’s leisure, 
have more such. Lorp Joun’s head seems to go out in directions in - 
body has not strength to follow—i. e., his thoughts are in advance . 
and his words, again, a long way in advance of his actions. He has geuuiae 
sympathies with the cause of popular education, and he has more notions %® 
the subject than he can put into statesmanship. But even his lo 
in too much to a common cant on this subject. The increase among’ 
popular ability and education is the usual text at such meetings as those st 
which Lor» Joun is present, and he did more than quote: it; he preached 
a little on it. Now; there is much that is questionable in this talking: 
Test the alleged improvement of the tastes of the reading classes by referning 
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| jad circulates by tons ; the. reprints of good and high works, even when 
va Bave not’ been successful. Is not the failure of mechanics’ insti- 


= 


jon, as compared with the population, of newspapers and periodicals. 
po doubt, may in.some part be attributed to the “ taxes. on knowledge ;” 
giisit not, indeed, a farce to see a President of the Council, who, in 
s of office, has done nothing for the repeal of these. imposts, 

going about the country recommending “ education!” 





of London knew an important.event when: it was under their 
there ought to bea considerable public sensation in connexion with 
gobs fact as the opening of the Working Men’s College, in Red Lion-square: 
(n Monday next Professor Maurice, as principal of the college, is to deliver 
geintroductory lecture. Actually, then, a working man’s college has heen 
jgitated, with all the forms of acollege. It has a staff of twelve teachers, 
jpaddition to the principal. There is to be a class of Geometry; one of 
illic Health ; one of English Grammar ; one of Law, particularly the Law 
(Partnership; one of Politics ; one of Natural. Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
eof Mechanics ; one of Drawing; one of Arithmetic and Algebra ; one of 
Geography ; one of English History; and one of Vocal Music. The teacher 
férawing,in the college is to be no less distinguished a person than. Mr. 
jus Ruskiy ; and the other teachers are all Oxford and Cambridge: men 
duademic note. The classes are to meet. in the evening, and small: fees 
goto be charged. All working men who have attained ordinary elementary 
jeacy are to be admitted to whichever of the classes they may choose. 
Soild’s sufficient number of students join, there is no limit to what this 
gement may lead. It is a bold step in the. right direction; and we are 
pid to. see that the intention. is to keep up, even punctiliously, in the new 
jsitation, all academic forms, so as to make the name Working Men's 
(ilkge strictly accurate. 








LORD CARLISLE IN THE EAST. 

Dayin Turkish and Greek Waters. By the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle. 
Longmans. 
‘Tae great moral. defect of travel-writers, in general, is want of good- 
jamour. Far too many of our literary travellers seem to think that it is 
tmesary to the assertion of their dignity, or the vindication of their wit, to 
Wtthemselves as rarely as possible appear before the reader in the capacity 
dmanwho can be easily pleased. The flippantly-severe style, the que- 
tilusly-severe style, the sentimentally-severe ak and the eloquently- 
vem style, are the styles most in vogue among modern travel-writers of 
thethind, the second, and often even of the first-rate class. Let any of our 
reales (“ gentle” readers, of course), who may doubt this, ask themselves, 
intelerence to the majority of books of travel which they have read for the 
last tenyears, how they would like to accompany the authors, judging those 
by their books, in the capacity of travelling-companion.?—and 
wilsubscribe forthwith, as we venture to think, to the general truth of 
theamertion just made. The good-humoured traveller is the rarest of men 
books. ‘‘ Smellfungus” is abroad still, as well as Lord Brougham’s 

famous “ schoolmaster.” 

Kis the main merit of Lord Carlisle’s new work that it exhibits him to 
trader in the light of an amiable, warm-hearted man, who goes abroad 
with an honest predisposition to see, as exclusively as possible, the best side 

ings, and a frank 

y as he felt them at the time. If we were in any humour to 
we might find all sorts of faults with the Diary in Turkish and 
Grek. Waters. We might show that it wanted the originality and depth of 
ion, the various flow of narrative, the skilful selection of subjects, 
iad the vigour of style, which are required to make a good book of travels, 
in. what form it may be written. But we prefer, in reviewing Lord 
’s work, to take a lesson from Lord Carliste himself—to look with 
ce and kindness at his book only in the most favourable aspect that 
sents, as a frank, genial Diary of a visit to those parts of the world on 
the public attention is now fixed with the greatest interest. If we do 
aad.if we present such extracts from the Diary as may be of some 
"ee in helping its circulation among our readers by making them. ac- 
with: its better passages, we shall have discharged ourselves— 
ungraciously or ungenerously towards the author, it is te be hoped 

sab'the «i required from us by Lord Carlisle’s book. 

Owe travel er journeyed to the East by Cologne, Dresden, and Vienna— 

a visit to Varna on his way to Constantinople—saw the allied 

Bay—looked in at Smyrna—revelled in all the wonders that 

Gree could show him during the brief period of his sojourn there—saw 
Carmel and the peaks of Lebanon—landed at Alexandria—and re- 
mato the North by way of Malta and Venice. Such is the outline of 
hemo very interesting tour. Of the manner in which his Diary 
ink it, we will now offer some specimens, taken from the passages in the 
Which are most likely to interest the general reader :— 


Te THE DANUBIAN RACES. 
made another halt at Sozoreny, the Roman Severinum, where the passports 
beofice to a Wallachian officer,—a useless operation, our captain thinks, as 
understands no language but Wallachian, Here I fell in with a country- 
Madey has been seventeen years in the Company’s service as engineer or agent. 
‘*pparently having the energy and straightfordwardness which, I trust, we 
Ie uncommon attributes of his countrymen, he seemed to have a great 


acquiring languages, which I do not think so common a one, and spoke 


besnce and he said well, in French, German, Italian, and Wallachian. He says he 
Sree the natives dishonest, but most incurably lazy; it is quite impossible 


means a 


work, except under the pressure of immediate hunger, and that is by 


Constant incentive in a country of immense natural fertility. Many were 








LEA DER 
jowhanis popular. What kind of literature commands the market ? Cheap | standing and lying about in their loose: tunics; red \sashesy high: woollen 


resolution to write down the impressions thus pro- | 


most unwashed sheepskins (a common vesture, it seemed:to me, of all the Danubiam 
races of picturesque filthiness.. Ido. not know. what is- mostto be wished: 
for these populations. I am inclined to believe that they: have scarcely: advanced'a, 


with one or two exceptions, a fact of the age? How little, too, single step since the conquests. of Trajan; and one gets. to. feel 
read—particularly by the middle class—is shown by the slight | lution which could: rouse their torpor: 


‘that almost 
and ietienalas. teh cnengianocarbhcapese bald 
out @ motive to exertion and secure a to industry —with 
| of confusion and strife it might be aceompanied, must bting superior advantages. in 
|the end. As far as-I can make out, there seems to be: general idistaste for the 
| Russians. The hopes of human. progress-do not-lie in that quarter. When I remark 
| on the neglected and abused opportunities which surround’ ‘me on every side, I do not 








, of 
energy and character in whatever direction they may be developed, while in| these 
regions, blessed with a genial climate and. generous soil, man, as yet, hasenly seemed 


to vegetate. 
GALATZ AND THE PRINCIPALITIES. 

June 2ist.—On getting up, I' was rather concerned to learn:that the. steambeat 
which was to take us up here for Constantinople had not yet arrived; itis, however, 
| expected in the course of the day. The English consul; Mr:;Cuoningham, came-on 

board to see us; he has lived here for eighteen: years, which; I\ think, must be a 
| sorry destiny. They expect to hear shortly of the Russian entrance: he says the 
| poor Principalities have always to bear the expenses, though! Russia professes to-pay 
them. Another agreeable concomitant of the oceupation, is,, that the Russian armies 
never fail to introduce the plague, or at least some bad fever which.passes under that 
name. The quarantine seems to be the real plague of these districts:,. every one. who 
crosses over from-the opposite bank is subject to it; and: it-even, prevemts their getting 
any supply of fish, as the boatmen, are net allowed to pass to,and fro. We asked 
what was the object of the line of pickets which had continued at.regulan intervals 
all down the Danube, and were now, for the most part, stationed in-the midst of, the 
water: we were told that their main object in the Principalities: was.to prevent. the 
peasants from running away from their masters: as their place of, refuge would be 
either Turkey or Russia, it did not give me.amelevated) idea of them present condi- 
tion. The system of serfage is very complete; and as they are obliged taseeurethe 
harvest of the Lord or Boyard: before their. owm, in seasons they sustain 
the worst extremities of hunger. 

A DINNER AT CONSTANTINOPLE: 

I had brought letters to Dr. Sandwith, who is a physician here, for the present a 
correspondent to the 7'imes, above all; a Yorkshireman. He sensibly told me, 
that. if even I did dine at any great repast given by some Turkish or minister, 
I should probably only find a reproduction of European.customs, knives and forks, &c. ; 
so he undertook to show me a genuine Turkish house and dinner.. We went to-day ; 
our host was the chief physician of the Sultan. We arrived at his house at Scutari 
jabout half an hour before sunset; and as we could not dine during the Ramazan till 
|after it, neither food nor pipes being allowed between: the rising and setting sun, we 
|sat in the garden with our host, whe, not in good keeping with his art, plied us with 
|unripe fruits. A young Circassian girl, of about twelve, and so not of anage to pre- 
| vent her appearing before Franks, was sent from the. Seraglio, that the state ofvher 
‘health might be examined. At last the cannon fired :— 

“ Hark! peal’d the thunder of the evening gan ; 
It told "twas sunset, and we bless’'d that sun.”—COreair. 
There was quite a rush to the meal. The party amounted to nine: 

Priest or Imaun in a violet robe; but the person who was the best 

to be made most of, was a perfectly black gentleman from the Seraglio, 
| talked some French ; the rest nothing but Turkish, in which Dr. Sandwith is 
‘fluent. All sat down on low cushions upon their legs: this I could not 
| but managed to stow mine under the small low round table. Upen this was 
| brass or copper salver, and upon this again the dishes of food in very quick and 
| copious succession: we all helped ourselves with our right hands, except that just for 
the soup we had wooden spoons: this. is not quite so offénsive as its sounds, since they 
hardly take more than one or two mouthfuls in each dish from the part immediately 
opposite them, so the hands do not mingle in the platter: it seems to me, however, 
that the first advance in Turkish civilisation to which we may look forward will be 
the use of spoons, and then, through succeeding epochs, to knives and forks,— 

The diapason ending full in plates. 

I must say that I thought the fare itself very good, consisting in. lange proportion of 
vegetables, pastry, and condiments, but exhibiting a degree. of resource and variety 
net unworthy of study by the unadventurous cookery of Britain. We drank sherbets 
and water. Some of the company had become so ravenous for their pipes after the 
long abstinence of the day, that they could not sit out the meal: We transferred our- 
selves to another room, where we all tueked-up our legs on the divan, which, however, 
soon gave me the cramp; but I was kindly encouraged to stretch out my-feet. This 
portion of the evening was very long, as coffee and pipes were incessantly brought. in = 
occasional relief was effected by the black gentleman condescending to sing, with 
rather a cracked voice to a tamborine. I was given to understand. that 

the Sultan's favourite musicians, Our host talked, with 

i much pl 

lessly, and not be afraid of the responsibility. 
was not wholly a superfluous recommendation, ag lately our friend 
a consultation upon the rather grave case of some Pasha, and upon) Dr. 8. advi 
some calomel or other efficient treatment, his Tarkish colleague expostulated, “ 
but this is a very great.man.” All were extremely courteous to me, and wished 
impress upon me the great military ardour that now exists against the Russians, not 
at all relishing the opinion I expressed that there would be no.actual. war at present ; 
upon which our host pertinently inquired, “ Will the Russians, them, pay our ex- 
|penses?” Upon our return home, it was a very pleasant transition from the divan 
and pipes to the caique on the perfectly smooth, Bosphorus, under the still sky, with 
all the minarets of the wide city around illuminated for the Ramazan, and.a.military 
| band playing under one of the Sultan's kiosks or pavilions. 
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THE SULTAN AND HIS COURT. 

July 7th.—At about half-past two a.m. there were thundering. salutes ta announce 
the festival of the Bairam, which lasts for three days upon the expiration of the 
jof fasting. At half-past three a large party set off from the hotel; we were rowed by 
the boats of the Niger over the Golden Horn blushing under the opening dawn, 
) with the earliest ray of the sun we were in the large court of the 
| procession of the Sultan to the mosque of Sultan Achmed. We 
| house commanding the gateway from very convenient windows, The sight 
| pretty; there were a number of led horses with rich caparisons; 
cession of officers of state, Pashas, and the Ministers, all mounted ; 
foot immediately preceding the Sultan, wearing gorgeous feathers 
with a stiff green cone, which I am told are relics of the Byzentine, imperial ward- 
robe; then the Sultan himself on horseback, in his plume, fez, . 
and long blue cloak, just as he is painted in Sir David Wilkie's picture in:the 
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age (about thirty-one, I believe), and he has 
lately grown corpulent : the impression his aspect conveys is of a man, gentle, unas- 


other, will, we think, prove that he writes impartially even on the subject 
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no energy of purpose gleamed in that passive 
glance ; no augury of victory sat on that still brow. How different from the mien of 
the Emperor of Austria as he rode at the head of his cohorts, though that may not 
have significance. The Sultan looked like Richard II. riding 
past; Bolingbroke, however, has not yet arrived. ‘The French Ambassador, M. Dela- 
cour, and several ladies, arrived too late for the exit of the procession, but saw its 
return. Lord Stratford did not come, but we had his interpreter, and an imposing 


r 
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of Turkey. He speaks on topics of present and powerful interest in the 


character of a spectator, not of a partisan; and though he sq: 
that little, in virtue of the speaker's moderation, may pk, to lores ai 
of its own. 





MORE VERSIFIERS. 
The Dream of Pythagoras, and Other Poems. By Emma Tatham. 


array of four cavasses, a sort of armed policemen. We were then transferred to the oe Binns and Goodwia, 
interior court. Here the Sultan takes his place on a gold or gilded couch; the Sheik | Poems by William Bell Scott. Smith, Elder, and (, 
Islam, or head of the Church, and a descendant of the Prophet from Mecca, offer up a} Sonnets on Anglo-Saxon History. By Ann Hawkshaw. 

short prayer, and then in succession the whole Ottoman array of dignitaries and| Minor Poems by James Sykes. 

officers file before him: the first few of the highest grade kiss his foot while he | /dyls and Songs. By Francis Turner Palgrave. John W. Parker and Son, 


stands; he then sits down, and the great bulk of military and civil employés only 
kiss the tassel of the couch; the cadis (judges), ulemas (professors of law), and muftis 
(much the same) kiss the hem of his garment. The Sultan’s band played marches 
and airs all the time, chiefly from Semiramide, and extremely well. The sight 
was extremely picturesque, somewhat barbaric, highly suggestive ;—picturesque 
from the variety and brilliancy of costume, the gleaming of uniforms, the clash of 
music under the dark rich green of the cypresses, and the quaintness of the surround- 
ing architecture; barbaric, from the idolatrous forms of prostration ; suggestive, from 
the thought that always follows me here, from minaret to minaret, from one silver sea 
to another, “‘ How long ?” 
TURKISH LINE OF BATTLE SHIPS. 

July 26th.—I breakfasted under a vine in the garden. Poor Captain Woolrige, of 
the Inflexible, died here this morning, of fever, which I fear was brought on and 
aggravated by excitement at the prospect of undergoing a court-martial, for his ship 
having been run aground by its pilot. Lord George Paulet and I were called for by 
Captain Borlase, an English naval officer, who has been here for a year or two, in- 
structing the Turkish fleet in gunnery, and taken by him on board the largest Turkish 
man-of-war, the Mahmoudieh, of 122 guns, She is very immense, and of unusual 
depth: she was built, like most, I believe, of their ships, by an American. Even 
after my residence with the fleet, I do not assume to be a naval critic, so I spare my 
reader all details. Lord George seemed on the whole very much satisfied with the 
arrangements; the captain, who had been for some little time at Portsmouth, seemed 
a very intelligent man. I was particularly pleased with the care they appear to 
bestow on the sick in the ship’s hospital, though there was an array of sweetmeats 
for them we should not have found in our vessels. The crew looked active and 
healthy ; not quite so clean as our men. We had of course pipes, sherbet, and coffee. 
We went to another ship of 78 guns, where we found two Turkish admirals, Achmed 
Pasha and Mustapha Pasha, the latter of whom served for some years in an English 
ship, and speaks English perfectly. Here we saw the crew work the guns; and Lord 
George thought, as I had heard from others before, that no English crew whatever 
could have done it better. This is highly to the credit of Captain Borlase. 


THE POLITICS OF MODERN GREECE. 

I have barely adverted to the politics of modern Greece: during one fortnight, at 
least, ancient Hellas repels all other intrusion, and, truth to say, there is but little 
attraction in the modern competitor for notice. I should also shrink from any direct 
references to those with whom I have conversed; I may, however, most truthfully 
sum up, from all that I have seen, or read, or heard among persons of different nations, 
stations, and principles, that the present Government of Greece seems to be about the 
most inefficient, corrupt, and, above all, contemptible, with which a nation was ever 
cursed. The Constitution is so worked as to be constantly and flagrantly evaded or 
violated ; the liberty of election is shamefully infringed; and where no overt bribery 
or intimidation are employed,—charges from which we Englishmen can, I fear, by no 
means make out an exemption,—the absence of the voters, who regard the whole 
process as a mockery, is compensated by the electoral boxes being filled with voting 
papers by the gendarmerie,—a height of impudence to which we have not yet 
soared. Persons the most discredited by their characters and antecedents are forced 
on the reluctant constituencies, and even occasionally advanced to places of high 
trust and dignity. The absence of legislative checks is not atoned for by the vigour 
of the executive in promoting public improvements. Agriculture stagnates ; manu- 


The Village Bridal, and Other Poems. By James Henry Powell. Whittaker and Co, 
Inpurcent old Michel de Montaigne was almost tormented into severity 
by the excessive escrivaillerie of his time. Yet he lived in an age com. 
paratively innocent of ink. What would he have said if his fate be} 
fallen on these evil days of fungoid poetasters ? 

‘* Poetry,” in the modern acceptation, seems to be the refuge of weak 
minds incapable of prose. Sometimes it is but a premonitory symptom of 
that moral enlargement of the heart, which precedes the total loss By 
and then it deserves our amused pity: sometimes it is the m of 4 
melancholy dilettantism: sometimes it is the harmless offspring of to 
retentive memory and a too facile mimicry. Once or twice in a century 
it is an inspiration, a gift, a creative power, an art. 

We do not, of course, include in these sweeping definitions the innoguoys 


innocuous accomplishment of nice young ladies who take to writing “ ” 
like puppy-dogs to milk. Whenever we hear that very common Lares 
Oh! she is so clever, she writes poetry, we can only smile pityingly, and 
silently regret that the young tady should allow her feelings to get the 
better of her p’s and q’s, and stain with horrid ink those delicate pickers and 
stealers which we cannot doubt were originally created for domestic 
and crochet—not to speak of the poetry of plain needlework! Rising 
to higher considerations, we may ask, why should beauty descend from the 
shrine to mingle with the vulgar crowd in the temple? why should the 
worshipped become a worshipper? Young ladies, be content to be the 
Poem, and let those rougher mortals with whom, since your mother Eye, 
you have waged an everlasting war, be the despairing poets. 
Here is an unpretending little volume of “ poems” if a young lady who, 
we can scarcely be surprised to learn, has “ not hitherto published.” 
Many of the pieces were written, we are assured, when the authoress 
was sixteen or seventeen years of age. These extenuating circum- 
stances are undoubtedly prepossessing; and we should have i 
to add at present in acknowledging the receipt of The Dream of Pytha 
goras, oat Other Poems, but a word of unfeigned sympathy and reganl 
for a young mind so full of fine and fervent feeling, so rich in aspiration, 
refined in culture, so pure and delicate in thought, so accomplished in ex- 
pression. But we cannot resist the duty of warning, we trust in a spirit of 
sincere kindness and true respect, the friends of this young lady against the 
practice of enclosing in a copy of the poems a sheet full of “ opinions of the 
press.” If a lady were not the unconscious subject of this ill-advised 
naiveté, we should be disposed to resent it as an intolerable intrusion. It 
is an equally foolish and impertinent attempt to bias the judgment of the 
/reviewer whose conscientious judgment is appealed to, and who is 
|to be overpowered by a cloud of “favourable notices.” In the — 
| instance, nothing could be more fatal to the reputation of the “ poet” than the 
so-called * Opinions of the Press” now lying before us. Here is a specimen 





factures do not exist; the communications, except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the capital, where they are good, are deplorable; the provinces—and here I can 
hardly except the neighbourhood of the capital—teem with robbers. The navy, for 
which the aptitude of the people is remarkable, consists of one vessel: the public 
debt is not paid: an offer by a company of respectable individuals to institute a steam 
navigation, for which the seas and shores of Greece offer such innumerable facilities, 
was declined at the very period of my visit, because it was apprehended that it would 
be unpalatable to Austria. Bitter, indeed, is the disappointment of those who formed 
bright auguries for the future career of regenerate Greece, and made generous 
sacrifices in her once august and honoured cause. Yet the feeling so natural to 
them, so difficult to avoid for us all, should still stop far short of despair. When it is 
remembered that, about twenty-three years ago, the only building at the Pireus was 
a small convent, and that at the same time there was not a single entire roof in 
Athens; and that we now find, at the harbour, noble wharves and substantial streets, 
and at the base of the Acropolis, not indeed a renewal of its elder glories, but what 
would be thought anywhere a fresh and comely city ;—it would be impossible to deny 
either the possibility, or presence of progress: it is of deeper importance, that, as I 
believe, there undoubtedly are solid materials for advance and improvement among 
the bulk of the Greek people themselves; their high intelligence no detractor could 
think of denying; they seem capable of patient and persevering industry; the zeal 
for education pierces to the very lowest ranks; many instances are known of young 
men and women coming to Athens, and engaging in service for no other wages 
than the permission or opportunity to attend some place of instruction: and 
when an exception is made of the classes most exposed to contact with the 
abuses of government, and the frivolities of a society hurriedly forced into a 
premature and imperfect refinement, there is much of homely simplicity, cheerful 
temperance, and hearty good-will amidst the main body of the country population. 
The most essential element in thus forecasting the destinies of a people, is their reli- 
gion: it is notorious that the religion of the modern Greeks is encumbered with very 
much both of ignorance and superstition. I believe that, in instituting a fair compa- 
rison of the Greek Church with her Latin sister, she must be acknowledged to lag 
behind her in the activity and zeal which constitute the missionary character of a 
church, and in the spirit of association for purposes of benevolence: but she possesses 
a superiority in two points, full of value and pregnant with promise : she has more tole- 
rance towards other religious communities, and she encourages the perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Before we close Lord Carlisle’s volume, it is only justice to him to say 
that he writes without any reference, one way or the se to party politics. 
Paragraphs and sentences may very possibly be picked out of his book as 
texts, from which Opposition mem next session, may speak against the 





Turks, and the Palmerstonian sympathy for them. But a fair perusal of 
Lord Carlisle's Diary, and a fair comparison of detached passages with each 





of the suit we are indirectly requested to follow :— 


“Miss Tatham is, indeed, a poet. If great imagination—immense depth of 
thought and feeling —exquisite tenderness—great power of expression, combined with 
|a harmony of metre rarely surpassed—be the qualifications of a poet, then, indeed, 
|may Miss Tatham lay claim to a high rank in the field of English poetic literatur. 
| We could have wished, indeed, that her inspiration would occasionally indulge itself 
| on subjects less serious than those which she has treated—not that she is not equal t9 

such themes, we believe her equal to anything—but because she would come more hom 
| to our hearts in matters connected with the every-day world around us.” 


This friendly critic n'y va pas de main morte. But we confess his enthw 
siasm is not infectious. Here is another, whose raptures almost run away 
with his grammar :— 

“There are so many individuals claiming rank in these days as poets and poetesses, 
that it is natural to contract a distaste for every new poetic book, and to turn away 
in loathing as if nothing good could now descend to us except in solemn and sober 
prose. The same fate may await the inspirations of Emma Tatham; but we take this 
opportunity of saying that we should be sorry to find her shelved, because it is somewhat 
extraordinary that a female mind can be found among us aspiring to the most classie 
and sacred heights of poetic art. Miss Tatham will not condescend to write about 
subjects of a mere earthly or social kind ;—she must be a Miltoness or nothing at 
and her chief poem is therefore an elaborated, a complicated, a metaphysical, and d 
daring rendering of the dreams and visions of the greatest philosopher and myth , 
ancient Greece. Men of most manly mind would not even have dared 80 . 
but Miss Tatham knows she has great powers, worthy of great deeds ; and if yes 
young lady, the better for herself and her country.” , 

Undoubtedly we should be sorry to find any amiable and accomplishel 
young lady ‘shelved :” the position would be most trying and uncomfort 
able; but with regard to the poems, a shelf after all is better than a waste 

aper basket or the butterman. It is not our fault, nor, we believe, ™4 
io Taruam’s, that we have been diverted into a criticism of her critics 
instead of her own verses; we have already said all we have to say 
her refined and pensive exercises in metre. 

Mr. WiritaMm Bex Scorr has caught a mannerism or two of —_ 
and this mimetic knack has probably driven him into rhythm to ore 
scurely, and therefore feebly, thoughts and perceptions often subtle, 
scholarly and refined, sometimes even profound. i. ies a 

Miss Hawxsuaw has in a loving spirit of reverence transcribed, in say 
eight sonnets, the chief epochs and episodes of Anglo-Saxon history: 
style of the sonnets is a vigorous sobriety. , we fod, 

Mr. James Syxes sends us a copy of his Minor Poems, printed, 





{Sarurpay, “a 


astime of nice young men who scribble in albums, or the still more - 
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= circulation at a fashionable watering-place in the North. Whe-| white light, and so always endeavours to supply the colours wanting by a 
re Major Poems have been published, or are destined to appear, the sor ot As to the eye being constructed to see white light, 
q Poems being pioneers, we cannot say, but from a glance at the latter | how should this be, when the variety of colours about us is endless ? It 
Len divine that the author was a constant reader of Tennyson and|should rather be made to see colours. We suspect that something much 
F ‘Baley. more mechanical will be found to be the cause. ; : 
The sense of touch, for example, depends upon the conduction of an im- 
We have hesitated to include Mr. Fraycis Turner Parorave’s Jdyls | pression along a continuous filament of nerve ;, perhaps in a manner similar 
vr) in our present Batch ; not, we regret to be compelled to say, on ac- | to the conveying of the slightest mechanical impression from one end of a 
their merits, but in deference to their pretensions. ‘These Jdyls | piece of wood to the other. The sense of vision may be 
_ are purely and simply a pasticcio of reminiscences, scarcely dis- |it consists of the reception of very rapid vibrations upon filaments of nerve, 
sed enough to excite even that agreeable curiosity with which we trace | which vibrations are found to vary in their beat for every colour; red 
an air of Rossini to its original creation by Haydn or Mozart. There | vibrating 482 millions of millions of times in a second, yellow 542, and 
> ya so-called original ‘ poem” in the volume which does not assert | violet 707. In touch, we perceive more than one quality ; we can tell if 
* and Mr. Palgrave has laid the Poet Laureate, to whom he | the object is hard or soft, smooth or rough, angular or round, hot or cold, 
is his pages, under special contribution, Often, while the idea is| wet or dry; something besides contact. So, in hearing, we perceive the 
, every trick and tone is aped toa marvel. We only miss the | noise* of the blow of the hammer upon a bell as well as the musical sound ; 
“4« the art—in a word, the poetry of the model. The translations from |and, what is very curious, this sound is not more pure than a primary 
Greek, from Catullus and Horace, from the German and Italian, are | colour, for it is accompanied with others which produce withita harmony upon 
ly feeble; the love-songs are languid puerilities, the passion is the ear. In looking upon a coloured dise upon a white ground, it appears 
jackly pretence. Altogether, we have felt it would be a bad precedent | surrounded with a halo of its complementary colour, as in Buffon’s experi- 
psotice more than summarily these ambitious imitations. Mr. Palgrave | ment ; and when the disc is removed, its place will be filled with an illusive 
is it seems, a Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and he bears a name of'| disc of the complementary colour. Now it is natural to sup; that when 
significance. His verses, as may be supposed, do not fail of a cer- | part of the surface of the retina is made to vibrate by coloured rays, the 
pin correct finish, and even an occasional felicity of expression ; indeed, | surrounding parts of the nervous surface are also affected by vibrations of a 
te elaboration is only too evident. ‘There is nothing that would not grace less rapid kind communicated to them; and when the colour is removed the 
gabum and delight a tea-table in these Idyls; but let us assure Mr. Pal- | vibrations begin to cease, the state of repose being preceded by the diminu- 
with all possible kindness, and before he commits himself more | tion of the vibrations and the spectral sight of the colour which affords the 
to the delusion, he is no poet, and, perhaps, an indifferent mimic. greatest relief to the organ. ‘Ihe result of fatiguing the eye with one colour 
seems to be accountable in the same way ; the retina becomes less and less sus- 
Mr. James Henry Powe t is a working engineer at Birkenhead ; he is | ceptible, and conveys false impressions of a lower rate of pulsation. Why green 
joaman of diligent self-culture, a man of heart and intelligence. Here is one | should be seen with red, or yellow with blue, it is not easy to decide ; one would 
ifthe many noble examples of the ¢lite of our operative classes who devote | suppose there must be some numerical ratio between their vibrations. ‘a 
ier hard-earned and scanty leisure to inspiring studies and consoling| M. Chevreul applies his system, most completely, from painting in its 
mereations ; taking refuge from the weary round of work in the society of| highest sense through every kind of decorative use of it; then to works of 
jks, strengthening and refreshing their minds by silent communion with | art in coloured materials of a definite size, such as the tapestries, damasks 
fe good and great of all ages. This unassuming little collection of studies | and mosaics, even down to ere and horticulture. 
iappropriately dedicated to Lord Goderich, and we are glad to find the| Of true pictures, and those purely ornamental, he says :— 
miter acknow edging the kindness of his employers, who have encouraged| “The colouring of a picture may be true or absolute, and yet the effect may not be 
jis intellectual efforts. agreeable, because the colours of the objects have no harmony. On the contrary, a 
picture may please by the harmony of the local colours of each object, by that of the 
2a rw : _— . colours of objects contiguous to each other, and yet may offend by the gradation of 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HARMONY AND CONTRAST OF COLOURS. the lights and shades, and by the fidelity of the colours. In a word, it offends by 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) true or absolute colouring ; and the _ that 4. might _ _—— — in flat 
Ir was Buffon, the great naturalist, who first, observed what he named ee caudh eobnaeaaeiene . chjete tnnltated. outale! bernie — | 
teidental colours: he pointed out certain conditions in which these colours 


” . general harmony of colours, an extremely agreeable effect.” 
meyisible. These are,—pressure upon the eye, or any sudden concussion,— “For a painter to be a perfect colourist, he must not only imitate the model by 
istrong impression of bright light, as a direct ray from the sun,—con- | reproducing the image faithfully, in respect to aerial perspective relative to the 
timed vision of any colour,—and change of vision from colour to white, or | variously coloured light, but also, the harmony of tints must be found in the local 
weolour. In these two last resides Chevreul’s theory of contrast, simul- | colours, and in the colours of the different objects imitated ; and this is the place to 
fowow and successive ; but to these he adds a third condition, which he calls | ™e™ark, that if in every composition there are colours inherent to the model which the 
the nized—i. ¢., when an entirely new colour is presented while the eye re- | P@!nter cannot change without being unfaithful to nature, there are others at his dis- 
tins the “‘ aptitude” to see the complement of a different colour. ‘After | P°#! which must be chosen so as to harmonise with the first.” | : : 
relating many experiments, he says :— In trade, ignorance of the laws of contrast has often given rise to disputes 
“When a purchaser has for a considerable time looked at a yellow fabric, and he is which could only be settled by appealing to Chevreul. 

then shown orange or scarlet stuffs, it is found that he takes them to be amaranth- ‘Certain drapers having given to a calico-printer some cloths of a single colour,— 
mor crimson, for there is a tendency in the retina excited by yellow to acquire an | Ted, violet, and blue,—upon which they wished black figures to be printed, complained 
wptitade to see violet, whence all the yellow of the scarlet or orange stuff disappears, | that upon the red cloths he had put green patterns, upon the violet the figures appeared 
tad the eye sees red, or a red tinged with violet. If there is presented to a buyer greenish-yellow,—upon the blue—they were orange-brown or copper-coloured, instead 
weafter another fourteen pieces of red stuff, he will consider the last six or seven | of the black, which they had ordered. To convince them that they had no ground ° 
ls beautiful than those first seen, although the pieces be identically the same. | for complaint, it sufficed to have recourse to the following proofs :— 
What is the cause of this error of judgment? It is, that the eyes having seen seven “T surrounded the patterns with white paper, so as to conceal the ground; the 
« ted pieces in succession are in the same condition as if they had regarded designs then appeared black. . 

during the same period of time a single piece of red stuff; they have then a “I placed some cuttings of black cloth upon stuffs coloured red, violet, and blue ; 
Wicy to see the complementary of red—that is to say, green. This tendency | the cuttings appeared like the printed designs—i.e. of the colour complementary to 
gh hecessity to enfeeble the brilliancy of the red of the pieces seen later. | the ground, although the same cuttings, when placed upon a white ground, were of a 

order that the merchant may not be the sufferer by this fatigue of the eyes of beautiful black.” 

liscustomer, he must take care, after having shown the latter seven pieces of red, It seems that there is a clothes’ philosophy of a practical kind—science 


present to him some pieces of green stuff to restore the eyes to their normal state. | will enable us to put the best face upon a worn-out wardrobe. 
Wthe sight of the green be sufliciently prolonged to exceed the normal state, the 


: - ~ “A coat, waistcoat, and trousers of the same colour cannot be worn together with 
re a sapere to see red, then the last seven red pieces will appear advantage except when new; for when one of them has lost its freshness by having 
. ‘ay ~chun semen beer. more worn than the others, the difference will be increased by contrast. Thus 
A tection is devoted to the physiological cause of the phenomena of con- | new black trousers, worn with a coat and waistcoat of the same colour, but old and 
ist in which are given the explanations by Scherffer, Haiiy, and Laplace ; | slightly rusty, will bring out this latter tint; while at the same time the black of the 
Tih which, however, M. Chevreul is not satisfied, remarking that :— trousers will appear brighter. White poy ores 5 + also, pr heey the 
“Bvery author who has treated of accidental colours agrees in considering them as | *ffect of which I speak. Wee see, then, e advantage oO ving a soldier's trousers 
‘ring the result of fatigue of the eye. If this be snententahiy true in the case of | of another colour than his coat, especially if, wearing this coat all the year, he only 
Meutive contrast, 1 do not believe is to be so of simultaneous contrast; for, in ar- | Wats trousers of the same cloth during winter. We see, also, why white trousers are 
the coloured bands in the manner I have done, as soon as we succeed in seeing | favourable to coats of every colour, as I have already ome. 
together, the colours are observed to be modified before the eye becomes in the The dress of ladies of all types of complexion 1s elaborately treated :— 
degree fatigued, although I admit that it often requires several seconds to perceive “If we consider the colours which generally pass as assorting best with light or 
modifications. black hair, we shall see that they are precisely those which produce the 
contrasts; thus, sky-blue, known to accord well with blondes, is the colour that 
approaches the nearest to the complementary of orange, which is the basis of the tint 
of their hair and complexions. Two colours long esteemed to accord favourably with 
black hair,—yellow, and red more or less orange,—contrast in the same manner with 
them.” 
“ The linings of the boxes of a theatre should never be rose-red, wine-red, or light 
crimson, because these colours have the serious disadvantage of making the skin of 
the spectators appear more or less green.” 
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“But is not this time necessary, as is that which is given to the exercise of each of 
Wr eenses, whenever we wish to explain to ourselves a sensation that affects them ? 

following experiment illustrates my idea: —A coloured paper, upon which 

fa pale grey had been traced, was presented to me one evening at twilight; 

looking at it I could not distinguish a single letter, but in a few minutes I con- 

to read the writing, which appeared to me to have been traced with an ink of a 

tomplementary to that of the ground. Now, I ask, if at the moment when my 

Was distinct, my eyes were more fatigued than when I first looked at the paper 

being able to distinguish the letters upon it, and which were seen to be of the “ A delicate green is, on the contrary, favourable to all fair complexions which are 


tomplementary to that of the ground ?” deficient in rose, and which may have more imparted to them without incon- 
5 Sense of colour, and the pleasure derived from what we call the | venience.” 
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of colours, remain, after all, amongst the mysteries of our phi- | _“ Yellow imparts violet to a fair skin, and in this view it is less favourable than 

} We are accumulating facts by such researches as those of M. | the delicate green. 

) and these are of valuable practicable application ; but the physio- ~ © “Noises” are said to be produced by irregular vibrations; and musical sounds, by 

Cause is as far removed from our ken as in regard to every other kind | yjbrations recurring at regular intervals. Pursuing the analogy, we might say that 

Rnsation, It is nothing to say, the eye has an aptitude to see this or | daylight is the result of irregular vibrations, and colours of equal or rythmical 
tolour, or desires to see them, or that it is constructed to see | vibrations. 
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‘heavy for a fair complexion. 

“ When'the skin is tinted more with orange than yellow, we can make it roseate by 
neutralisingithe yellow. It produces this effect upon the black-haired type, and it is 
thus that it suits brunettes. 

“ Violet is one of the least favourable colours to the skin, at least when it is not 
sufficiently deep to whiten it by contrast of tone. 

Blue is suitable to most blondes, and in this case justifies its reputation. 

“Tt will not suit brunettes, since they have already too much of orange. 

“ Orange is too brilliant to be elegant; it makes fair complexions blue, whitens 
those which have an orange tint, and gives a green hue to those of a yellow tint. 

“ Drapery of a lustreless-white, such as cambric muslin, assorts well with a fresh 
complexion, of which it relieves the rose colour: but it is unsuitable to complexions 
which havea disagreeable tint, because white always exalts all colours by raising 
their tone: consequently it is unsuitable to those skins which, without having this 
disagreeable tint, very nearly approach it.” 

The work-ends with:a section on the esthetics of colour, and an historical 
sketch of the author's — look upon it as the most important 
application of = science to the practice of colouring in every depart- 
ment of art art-mannfacture. Such a book was much needed, and it 

will, no doubt, become:a most valuable text-book at Marlborough House. 
Indeed, to all-our great dyeing, staining, carpet weaving, and calico 
printing establishm tty such a work of reference seems to us indispensable 
af they would compete ‘successfully with the French, who have benefited 
from M. Chevreul’s instructions for the last twenty-five years. 
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-S VENTS began to succeed each other in rapid succession before the 
5% blinking eyes of Dutton. He had now identified the house to which 
2 John ns had discovered the beautiful young lady, and 
G had ascertained the fact that it was Smith-who appeared as her yuar- 
dian. What right, he asked himself, had a common clerk to indulge 
in these fanciful recreations—to wander about the country at night—to visit 
lovely ladies, and, in short, to behave as if life were a romance. 
Dutton had done nothing of the kind, although he was a gentleman by birth, 
and might have taken these licences. He at once inferred that there must 
be something wrong in Smith’s accounts—a new object of investigation. He 
learnt from the fair Amy indeed that the clerk was prudent and exact. ‘ At 
Brixton, perhaps,” he said to himself, ‘‘ but let us look at his books.” There 
was, however, nothing there to justify suspicion ; which only made Dutton 
suspect the more, and feel the more indignant at the deep villainy and du- 
plicity of the man. 

A wilder suspicion crossed his mind when he once more dogged Smith to 
Cheam ; for he now prosecuted his watch best at early evening, which less 
excited his vague alarms, and allowed him to repair afterwards to the faithful 
Amy. The gentle creavure had tacitly assumed a new position—donning a 
dress not a little resembling a widow's weeds, a happy streke of good taste 
which charmed the chivalrous Dutton. He felt that he was getting to 
bimself'a genuine romance of real life, but-at a cheap rate ; and he really 
— adore his Amy,’who reci ‘ his devotion and gratitude. 

e more, partly to ify the injured lady by a more exact de- 
scription of the “lawless vel % weet he till 0am so slightly, Dutton 
dogged the wretched Smith, and obtained more to tell than he bargained 
for. He-arrived before his plebeian rival, and had to await him; and he 
found that some oneelse was waiting for the same person. ‘The slight 
officer-like man whom Dutton had seen before, loomed in the twilight, and 
returned back again down the lane. Presently there were voices, violent 
though subdued—there was a scuffle,—a pistol went off, then another—and 
Smith hastily towards the cottage. As soon as Dutton’s nightmared 
limbs could move, he made for the scene of action; and there he found the 
mysterious stranger sitting on the road-side. ‘“ Are you hurt, sir?” There 
was at first no-answer, thena very briefadmission that “ perhaps he was ;” and 
4 few minutes later, the spy found himself conducting towards his own cab 
an inju who ward not let a hint escape of his injuries, his contest, or 
his object. “He did not so much as offer to pay for the cab, nor when left at 
a lodging in Arundel-street did he so me as thank his kind protector; 
but Dutton marked him, fecling as sure that the man would be kept at 
home for a day or two by his hurts, as that he might be made “king's 
evidence.” 

Bat his not paying for the cab! That rankled in the mind of the anxious 
Dutton. Decidedly was more ive to him than his Amy—far 
more ; new reason why he abhorred the villain. And now he was plunged in 
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“Se ee eee imparts white; but this | a new expense, all through the same heartless wretch. His = 
combination is very dull and 


running low; for that fool Jarrett, who had appointed him . 
reason, had tied him up and underpriced him, and now he 

trench upon his savings. ‘Touch his savings! The idea haunted him, 
hated Smith that made him do so, Jarrett that made it n 
thought that “Amy might have helped a leetle.” But of course he 
not tell her so; and.at the bottom of his heart he respected her for 
cretion, Still there was the hateful thought—he should have to her di. 
savings to find more means of unmasking the villain who had led tnt 
such an enormity as ‘+ cab-bire.” 

On the next morning, soon after Jarrett came to the place of 
Smith, in the most open and unblushing way, took possession tare 
and they were closeted ther in Jarrett’s closet, next to Dutton’s, Fed 
went in so much haste, that he left his purse on the table—fat and oan: 
It was a common negligence of his. ‘“ How,” asked the ; 
Dutton, “ could such a man have got on in business?” He would 
his eyes off the purse, which he hated for its master’s sake, J, 
no cab-hire to pay! Dutton tried to listen, for he could hear that 
alone was ing; but he could not distinguish the flow of 
words, and he felt that his position with his ear to the door was Not safe. 
An hour, or nearly, did the principal remain, and then he went forth 
another door, leaving Smith behind. Smith came once or twice into rh 
ton’s room for papers left behind by Jarrett : he was, with his own gubg. 
dinate hand, doing Jarrett’s special work, never entrusted to any other! 
Hateful fact! The supplanting was clearly made out. To trust such 9 
fellow, Jarrett must have been swindled out of his confidence; 
thought that he himself would suffer too for the madness of his i 
Smith, too, must be a very superior swindler, for he did not notice :the 
purse, though it lay there glaringly, impudently unprotected. Was jt 
stupidity, or consummate art? Dutton could not answer, while 
he appeared to be meekly and sedulously writing, “as was his duty,” he 
was watching with all the spite of a lame terrier. 

Smith again settled down to the chief partner’s own table, in the chief 
partner’s own room, and Dutton was left alone with the purse, calculating 
the cab hire and other expenses “ to which he was put on Smith’s 


hating Jarrett for his stupidity, and, being so stupid, for his ee : 
tion ; and further for favouring that swindler Smith. Why wiry 4 
be made to pay for the detection of his deluder? The idea was not strictly 
conventional morals, but Dutton felt its justice. Often he looked atithe 
purse, and noted the ease with which he might abstract a note; and Jarrett 
would not miss it, for he piqued himself not recording the money he bept 
about him. It would be far better than any mistake in the accounts ; mistakes 
are always suspicious things. However, after all, “honesty is the best 
policy,” and Dutton, grown very nervous with that fiend, his headache, 
discarded the idea of taking the money. Indeed he never had thoughtofit; 
no, he scorned it. Easy as the feat was, he was above it. He knewitms 
easy, and Jarrett owed the safety of his pocket-book to the honour of 
his partner. There was no doubt of that, and to prove it, Dutton 
approached the book, opened it, had all at his command, uni 
Nay, he proved beyond question, for he did it experimentally, thatvhe could 
put one note in his waistcoat-pocket ; and if one note lay there throbbing, 
why not 
The sound of Jarrett’s boots, heavy and alert, made him pause, andthen 
he was conscious of a gentle sound pe by him: he turned. 

It was Smith, bewildered, amazed, evidently shocked. 

Dutton was at his own desk again in a second, writing. 

Jarrett himself looked in, and stared at Smith's strange and ‘altered 
aspect. 

~ the confusion, Dutton forgot to keep the pocket-book in his hand, and 
to avow that he was scrutinising the neglected treasure : he must now, he felt, 
sink, or be bold. Looking up from his ET he smiled, pointed with his 
pen to the book, and then to Smith, and said, “Your favourite, Jarrett, 
seems fond of toying with your pocket-book; but 1 think my eyebs 
saved it.” { 

Smith had not really given rein to all his suspicion, nor to all his dislike 
of the man. Even now a horror at the fate the wretch was rpm 
himself, was the stronger man’s first thought ; his next was of poor Amy. 

Jarrett remained immovable at the door, only that he had flung itewide 
open, and ‘now stood bolt upright, in the opening. a 

Smith deliberately walked up close to Dutton, and said in a tone so low 
that the accuser ulone could hear it, “* You have forgotten the note im yout 
own pocket.” 

So he had! ee 

“It was a mistake,” cried Dutton to Jarrett, with his thin silkiest-vowe, 
smiling and bowing over his desk; “it was a mistake—Mr. Smith hase 
vineed me it was a mistake—it was a mistake.” 

Jarrett moved from the door, and stood by his own desk, and lookel 
intently at both men. It was quite clear to both, that he perfectly under- 


stood the real situation. ® 
but his hand shook so that the pen rattled on 1 
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Dutton tried to write, : 
paper. He hated himself, as he never had done before, for his want 
nerve ; hated the other two for a silence that he could not unde 

‘« T have lately imagined, sir,” said Smith, in a hoarse voice, and ‘an 
his manner he spoke to Dutton, he looked at Jarrett, “ that you were 
to marry Miss Amelia Turner ?” ; — 

Dutton felt the reprieve, and clenched with the ready lie. dips 
he said, in humble tones, but unmistakably articulate, “‘ we were 


this morning, privately.” i A i 
During the brief dead silence, Dutton remained with his head immovably 
al] looked thst 


bent over his desk. 
They were interrupted by a movement in Jarrett's room ; 
way, and saw one of the clerks ushering in a lady. . Cheam! 
t was the young lady whom Dutton had seen with Smith, at a 
Her lovely countenance for a moment confronted that of the Li «his 
no suspicion of his guilt rose to trouble the intense loveliness 





worked anew with the spiteful suspicions that were re-awakened j 
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ofvhis heart be still bad a triamph left—the girl had made his 
ao," said Mr. Jarrett, before he: moved to receive his visitor, “* Mr. 
patton ill call “to«morrow, with his lawyer, if he likes, to dissolve the 
| gataenibip and wind up the accounts.” 
© took his hat, and went out of the room. 
4] remember once,” said Jarrett, laying his hand on Smith's shoulder, 
yehoftener thanonce, stealing money out of my mother's till—and 
—_, wasn poor woman, who pinched herself to educate me.” 
But, sir,” said Smith in the same low voice, his face showing the respect 
pefelt for the generosity of the ra J coats piqued himself on maaili- 
things—“ you were a boy, quite a oy.” 
raseen ian, either; but I was a naughty boy, John. However, 
wee Ofus, poor devils, never grow to be men. He is my mistake. Never 
."Mrs.. Jarrett is waiting all this while for your fair Italian and her 


od 


still lingered in the outermost office, partly braving any desire of 

: ’sito take summary proceedings, partly eager to learn what he could. 

however, hear Jarrett going out by the private way; and at the 

he saw the chief partner hand the young lady into Mrs. Jarrett's 

and drive off with her, while Smith followed into a cab that stood 

laden with luggage. ; ‘ 

‘Dutton hurried off to give the district registrar notice of his own marriage 

gib'Amy as soon as possible. 


THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
LI8SZT ON MEYERBEER— WAGNER. 





Weimar, Oct. 1. 

‘thas been my oy and my pleasure several times in this journal to raise 
yoice against Meyerbeer and his school ; which may have something to 
ith the selection of the subject for the third letter. Iam glad to have 
ing in the same ranks, although he fights under another standard. 
opinion has always been that Meyerbeer’s unmistakable ability and 
of theatrical effect have given his works a popularity which fora 
cast.in the shade the music of far deeper and more enduring cha- 
, just as the popularity of a Dumas may for a time eclipse Racine ; 
Retasover we may think of Meyerbeer’s theatrical talent, his musical 
jus is of quite a secondary order. Instead of Music he has striven for 
Postion; instead of Poetry, Effect. To bring stage pomp, splendour, 
dance, and the clang of tumultuous orchestras, as a substitution for pas- 
@mate.and melodic expression, was an innovation indeed, but no real re- 
fm. The primary aim of the musical Art was given up in favour of a 


vay accessory aim of stage effect. 
Such. briefly, was the point of view taken. In Liszt’s criticism I find 


t with these ideas, except that he regards Meyerbeer’s in- 
fovationas.a'real reform, a transition from a worn-out form of Art toa 
neverandgrander form. Rossini—i maestro di color che sonno—the greatest 
ieumatic genius, as | conceive, who ever used Music as a form of expres- 
don, Liset regards as the culmination of that style which aimed at Feeling 
aboveall things, careless of dramatic propriety, careless of character, truth, 
ar couleur-locale. Meyerbeer, on the other hand, is regardless of the mere 
melodiodelight, and thinks mainly of Eject. Let us see how Liszt esta- 
blishes this by an historical survey of the development of modern Opera. 

He properly brings into its deserved prominence the part which the 
libretto ys in Opera. Thus, he says, among all the libretto-writers of 
telat century, the one who won a lasting celebrity was Metastasio. He: 

poet par excellence of that Italian opera of which we may take Hasse 

# the most typical representative. Though not so fertile as some other 
composers of his time, Hasse produced more than fifty operas, which will 
ged surprising if we reflect that in that day every musical author 
ot natural to compose several operas to the same text, and vice 

is fact. is a significant proof of the then existing indifference to 

Which are appropriate to specific situations ; for these are not trans- 
whereas the same feeling may be expressed in a hundred ways, and 

to adapt a new melody to words, or new words to a melody, if both 

the one and the other simply express joy, sorrow, or love in general, and if 
oa is laid on declamation and prosody, which are the sole in- 
bond between words and musical expression. Thus, during the 

fst epoch of the Opera, the expression of feeling was the dominant ten- 
. ‘In the beginning of the present century the society whose favourite 
pet was “Metastasio, and whose favourite musician was Hasse, had disap- 
ew social conditions demanded a new form of art. Already, in 

Giovanni and IT Flauto Magico, new elements are observable ; tragic 
toner alternates with comedy, evidently for the sake of avoiding the uni- 
of the sentimental fustian and bombast which were then inseparable 

fom ihe opera seria. ‘The signal once given, everything was sought that 
tuild introduce variety into the libretto, and the distinction between the opera 
win and the opera bujfa was obliterated in favour of the opera mezzo carat- 
Antiquity, the middle ages, romances, the poetieal incidents of modern 

ry, even anecdotes, were ransacked for themes that admitted of ampli- 
feations, variations, and accessories ; and this was done without any system, 
case of transitional works, which, while they depart from the old 

@o not fully bear the stamp of the new. When Scribe wrote Robert 






it-was evident that even in the lifetime of Rossini, the most illus- 

Yims master of the old school, a new period in the conceptions of opera- 
to thoroughly set in. Rossini had more than parried the effect of 
‘Masaniello by producing William Tell, but when Robert appeared 

ele Paris, conscious that the school, of which he was the head, had re- 
tered which sooner or later must be fatal. The expression of feel- 
duettos, and finales, which called forth no pregnant dramatic 
Ceased to be the basis of an opera. The demand was for situations. 
it was.not entirely novel ; instinctively it had already been striven 
tion of a new period in the opera through Scribe’s Robert 
yee conception of it, presented nothing unheard of, 
uys united by intermediate links with species of a different or even oppo- 
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| at the very rise of this schoo 


| the model of patel pH pe rn —_ 
first condition of perfection in tragedy, will hencefo a necessity 

| musical drama also. And this element makes the 

_ of a declamatory style indispen 

| by words as well as actions; hence Wagner lays so much stress on 


In art, as in nature, no species stands in isolation—it is | 


| the old faith, the main article of which-was, ‘that melodic expression sufficed 
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site form. There had been’the hell-flames in Don Giovanni, the explosion 
of the fleetin Cortez, the hammer and anvil'chorus in Alcidor, the burning 
Vesuvius and the tumultuous scenes in Masaniello, the popular i i 
and the glowing Alps in William Tell, the terrors of the Wolf Ravine in 
Der Freischutz. But Scribe surpassed all, making that a main object which 
had previously been only an accessory. Splendour of decoration, profusion 
of scenic arrangement, marvellous dallets, supernatural machinery, in short, 
spectacular i ceased to be adjuncts and became an integral ele- 
ment, an orgame part of every operatic work, since they were essential to 
the interest and artistic effect of the situations. Simultaneously arose ‘the 
necessity for developing new resources in the orchestra and chorus, if they 
were not to be annihilated or reduced to the second rank by scenic splen- 
dour. From this time it was an absolute requisite in every opera that 
should be some grand spectacle in the most thrilling moment, as a sort of 
climax to the situations. "The dance of the phantoms in Robert was suc- 
ceeded by the crowd of horses in La Juive, and this again by the fabulous 
wonders of the Juif Errant and L’Enfant Prodigue, till at last it seems as if 
the force of decoration can no further Scribe, like a man of talent as 
he is, did not use half measures; he laid bold on situations wherever he 
could find them, and being in no dread of absurdity, he won the game. 
His name will be inseparable from the second period of the o less fer- 
tile than the first, but more important from the intrinsic value of its pro- 
ductions. The school of which Metastasio was. the chief was 

to a period and to courts in which effeminate, insipid refinement reigned ; 
Scribe, on the contrary, belongs to an epoch in which exaggeration was the 
order of the day. Romanticism was then in full bloom, and French poetry 
was still under the influence of Byron and Hoffman. The public, accus- 
tomed to horrors, could hardly be made to ‘shudder by the most roe 
contrasts. Victor Hugo created chaste courtesans, devoted mothers, an 
artistic poisoners, in one-and the same — Nodier paraded with his 
Jean Shogar ; beautiful countesses and duchesses were enamoured of the 
heroes in Eugene Sue’s Salamander, and gave their approval ‘to Dorval, in 
Dumas’ Antony. Extravagance was asked for at any price. Hatred and love, 
terrific dangers and ineffable bliss, the brightest light and the darkest shade 
were placed in juxtaposition. Scribe crowned all in his Robert by makin 
Satan himself a tender father. It would be difficult now to bring forwa: 
such a sentimental devil, but at the time when Robert a it was 
precisely this extravagance which made its fortune. The different relation 
which the libretto bears to the music in the first and second periods of the 
opera is strongly indicated by the fact that though Rossini applied himself 
to the creation of nearly forty operas, no one cares to know the author on 
any one of his librettos, whereas the name of Scribe is indissolubly bound 
to that of Meyerbeer. In that form of the opera which they have jointl 
brought to its culminating point, they have made love merely an episode, it 
order to step out of the narrow circle of simple, individual feeling, and to 
multiply dramatic motives which may give rise to an abundance of striking 
situations. Simple melody is superseded by combinations of musical effect, 
the expression of feeling has ‘given way to situation. These must be had at 
whatever cost, and it must be admitted that in pursuit of them the interest 
and the trathful presentation of character are often left unregarded, though 
not so entirely as critics are now wont to allege. It is true enough that 
the character of Robert has no sort of self-subsistence, that Jsabel/a is but a 
voice, Bertram falsely drawn, and the Prophet erroneously conceived, Bertha 
a nullity, and Fides a failure; but on the other hand, Alice—the pure, pious 
country maiden, ‘who rescues the son of her benefactress from: hellish 

not out of egotistic love, but out of divine compassion and child-like obe- 
dience—and Marcel, who presents the same kind of self-devotion im a 
severer form, are true characters and noble creations. And if Scribe is to 
be reproached for his love of situations, he knows how to select impressive 
ones, witness the fourth act of the Huguenots. 

It is undeniable that Scribe and Meyerbeer have made a great step 
towards the complete anion of musical and poetical requirements on the 
stage, towards the conversion of the opera into a real musical drama. 
have given a necessary prelude to the position maintained by ‘the new 
operatic school, namely—that the moment is come in which the poetry of 
opera-texts should have more elements of the tragedy and recited drama 
than hitherto; that all the splendours of scenery can be applied to heighten 
the interest of situations without sacrificing the indi ble poetical 
features of the drama. ‘The first period of the opera, of which Rossini is 
the greatest representative, had for its aim the expression of feeling ; the 
second period, represented by Meyerbeer, has ‘striven after situations and 
musical effects; the third period, inaugurated by the operas of Wagner, 

character. Wa saw that in ing for 
situations the operatic author was in danger of neglecting tragical ites 
and beauties ; whereas the entation of characters and their mutual rela- 
tions necessarily evolved situations. He does not, like Scribe, combine 
situations as external events; he makes them spring out of the passions 
which heave in the besom of man, out of the impulses which determine the 
nature of his joys and = In the first scene of Tannhaiiser, it is the-will 
of man which, inasmuch as he breaks loose from one feeling and ‘submits to 
the sway of another, snffices to call forth the marvellous sitaation. The 
school of Wagner is at present too young for any opinion to be pronounced 
on ‘its future destiny, on the excellences which constitute its greatness, or 
the faults which will ultimately bring about its decline. For Artnever 
stands still, but lives under successive forms as under som tents, which 
are pitched and taken down again on the path to the Ideal. But even now, 

F there is ground for maintaining that it has 
to create and carry out enduring works on 
The presentation of character, that 








become impossible ‘any lon 
Uf Seveibeer. 


regeneration and creation 
sable. Character mamfests itself on the 


intrinsic beauty of the operatic poem. Gluck lent to dramatic music allt the 
lustre, majesty, and-weight of the declamatory style, while Piccini held to 
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pry ayers ee jering of f ing. Piccini to have the advantage, and | better than we do what will please the ublic of Portman Market. — 


to general opinion with him, but had ted the standard of a 
principle which was destined to be triumphant. the mean time Rossini 
peared like a meteor, and won all 7 especially those of the 
eke t world, to the old form of o en, at a moment when the 
saslodic and declamatory style ciate opposition, came Meyerbeer and 
combined the two ; without rejecting melody, he gave declamation an im- 
rtant share in the merit of his works. Weswes gone a step further, 
and so far from making melody an object, he rather rejoices when the 
melodic motives, which are treated by him in a declamatory and specially 
dramatic manner, are denied the name of melodies. 
This is Liszt's point of view, which, in the historic scheme he sets forth, 
or to Meyerbeer a far higher significance than I am disposed to grant. 
ut for the present you may content yourself with Liszt’s ingenious history, 
and the position which, according to him, Wagner is to fill in the history of 
art. In some future letter I may be able to say more of Wagner. 


Che Arts. 


A ereat dramatic event has taken place this week—Mr. Joun A. Heravp 
has appealed to the poetic sympathies of Portman Market. On Monday 
evening last was produced at the Marylebone Theatre, in five acts, 
VIDENA; 

OR, THE MOTHER’S TRAGEDY. A LEGEND OF EARLY BRITAIN. 
The poetry by Mr. Heraud, the scenery by Mr. Shalders, the properties by 
Mr. Pighttoot, the music by Mr. Cohen, the costumes by Mr. Coombes, the 
machinery by Mr. Mathews, the incidental statues by Mr. Patten, the two 
principal characters by Mr. William Wallack and Mrs. William Wallack, 
the original story by Geoffrey of Monmouth, the original drama founded 
upon the original story in the year 1561, by Lord Buckhurst, Lord Dorset, 
and Thomas Norton. For further preliminary information, not compressible 
withir. the limits of the present notice, see bill of the performance, and book 
of the play. 

Throughout the forenoon of Monday the attitude of the neighbourhood 
was singularly composed. Lisson-grove and Church-street bore the pros- 
pect of the approaching dramatic solemnity with stolid resignation. To- 
wards evening, however, symptoms of national convulsion began to be 
apparent. Groups of costermongers formed to discuss Early British topics 
in the neighbourhood of the theatre—the memory of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
was drunk in solemn silence at innumerable bars—and Mr. Heraud’s auto- 
graphs were in prodigious request. Soon, a stream of male and female 
Poets poured continuously into Church-street amid the cheers of the local 

pulation—the Drama’s patrons rushed, in fustian jacket clad, to the gal- 

ery door—the small tradesman cast his apron to the winds, and sprang 
joyous from the counter to the pit. The breeze was from the Nor’ Nor’ 
West—the night was starlight—the atmosphere frosty—the hour seven 
o’clock—when the curtain rose, and Videna began. 

At ten minutes past eleven, Mr. Heraud was bowing from a private box ; 
Mr. Wallack was too ill with excessive acting to appear before the curtain ; 
the male and female poets were clapping their Teds, the costermongers 
were whistling with the tragic ion of ‘Terror, and the small tradesmen in 
the pit were languishing with the other tragic passion of Pity. Videna was 
played out. And what was Videna like? More like King Lear than we 
could previously have thought possible. King Gorbudoc (husband of Queen 
Videna) falls down on his knees and curses his disobedient child. King 
Gorbudoe’s intellect is unsettled. King Gorbudoc is very forlorn, and has 
nobody to take pity on him but his “fool.” In these respects he seems to 
bear some distant resemblance to King Lear. In other respects, however, 
he is original—especially in the matter of hard dying. We have seen (with 
tears) many stage deaths, but King Gorbudoe, as impersonated by Mr. Wal- 
lack, has a persistent vitality in him that exceeds all our former experience. 
The manner of this sturdy monarch’s death—by drinking from a poisoned 
well—suggests a word of reference to the story of the play, so far as we 
could understand it from Mr. Heraud’'s not very intelligible method of 
dramatically gan. | Geoffrey of Monmouth’s narrative. ‘Two brothers are 
rivals for power, and rivals for the affections of one lady. ‘They fight, and 
one kills the other. The survivor himself tells his parents that he is a 
fratricide, but he does not add that he has poisoned all the wells to help him 
in defeating his brother’s army. His father curses him, goes out, drinks at 
one of the poisoned wells, and dies. His mother kills him, appoints a re- 
spectable successor to the crown, and dies also. If any Frenchman, writing 
in plain prose, and intent only on telling an interesting story, had taken such 
a subject as this for a drama, critical gentlemen of “sterling” principles 
and ‘ healthy” propensities would have been ready enough to cry: Fie upon 
it! Morbid! Morbid! But when a drama, founded on the same horrible 
subject, is called a Tragedy—when the story is badly told—when the dia- 
logue is not in prose, but in long tirades of fierce blank verse—then the 
critical gentlemen aforesaid smile upon it quite complacently, and call it the 
fine, sterling, moral, old English drama—the right sort of thing for putting 
down your French horrors—the legitimate attraction of the English stage— 
and so forth. We will answer for it, that the small minority of moral protes- 
tors against the Corsican Brothers will be also the small minority whose 
voices will applaud Videna as an irreproachable play, with no taint of 
‘* Melodrama’ hanging about it at all. 

Of the pony of the tragedy we will say nothing critical. We heard 
here and there some good lines mixed up with a considerable quantity of 
hazardous eloquence (to use the mildest ible term) in the more am- 
bitious ages. But we have not read Videna, and on the subject of Mr. 
Heraud’s poetry we will modestly and impartially hold our tongues. As to 
the play, it has been carefully got up. ‘I'he scene-painting is always good 
in intention, and po 3 good also in execution. ‘The acting is the 
loudest we have h for some time ; but the audience applauded it, and 
we are willing (modestly and impartially again) to consider that our ears 
were too sensitive, and that Mr. William Wallack, and his company, know 











arrived by this time at as mild and difftdent an expression of Opinion a8 
be expected from any critics, and having no means of reporting on the a 
of Lisson-grove the morning after the play, we will lay aside the perth 
sink back in the chair, and, in silence and solitude « median 
Videna for the rest of the day. on 





The new two-act drama at the Otympic THeartre, is adapted from 
Dépositaire, and is presented to the English public under the title of 


THE TRUSTEE. 


The story of this play is founded on so original and so Y an ides ; 
told with such exquisite skill, and excites such intense interest and He, is 
from first to last, that we should be defrauding our readers of a Pense, 
dramatic treat, if we even so much as hinted at thee nature of the ~*~ 
will only venture to say that it has the rare merit of being peetesdes , 
perfectly original, and perfectly irresistible in its power of enchalning ti 
sympathy and exciting the expectation of the audience. No one 
unacquainted with the nature of the story in the French ori 
possibly guess how The Trustee will end, until the author chooses to 
them. This is a hazardous assertion; but when our readers see the 
they will find that we have not made it on insufficient grounds, 
paying our tribute to the dramatic excellence of the piece, we must not 

orget to add that it is also morally irreproachable. The most pitiless 
cutor of French literature, on the highest Puritan principles, may goto the 
Olympic and behold the most amazing of theatrical prodigies—g French 
play with which it would be impossible for him to find any fault. 

‘he acting was worthy of the drama. Mr. Wigan played the principal 
character nobly. The part—that of an old man—was full of temptations to 
gel | which an inferior actor would have allowed hi to be led 
astray. Mr. Wigan never once forgot himself—or, in other words, never 
once forgot what was due to his Art. He was rigidly and admirably true 
to nature from first to last. The simple pathos, the quiet, fearful power of 
the performance at the end of the first act, and throughout the grand and 
arduous scene which solves the mystery of the story, in the second, tho- 
roughly and honourably earned the unanimous applause which called Mr, 
Wigan before the curtain at the end of the play. Nor must the other actors 
be forgotten. They contributed all that could be desired from them 
towards the — representation of the drama. Mr. F. Vining showed 
that he thoroughly understood his part, as a French nobleman of the ald, 
graceful, gallant, highly-cultivated, and utterly heartless school. Mr, 
Emery’s quaint humour of look and gesture, and easy, hearty manner of 
speaking his dialogue, made quite a character of the ‘rough and ready” 
cavalry officer; and Miss Maskell, in a small, but by no means easy, part, 
cted with such good taste and intelligence as materially aided the effen on 
the audience of many of the best scenes in the play. We hope that the pro- 
duction of The Trustee is the prelude to the appearance of other dramas of 
high and genuine interest on the stage of the Ocymerc. With such a com- 
pany as Mr. Wigan's, farces and little comedies, however amusing, should 
never form the staple of the evening’s entertainment. The sense of humour 
in an audience is an excellent thing to address, but there are higher senses 
still to which really good actors may appeal with far more advantage to 
themselves and to their hearers—the sense of pathos and the sense of beauty. 


le 


show 





On the departure of that excellent actor, Mr. Morris Barnett, the manager 
of the Apetrut Tuearre has endeavoured to supply play-goers with a fresh 
attraction in the shape of a four-act play, from the pen of Mr. Tom Parry, 
called— 

THE SUMMER STORM. 

We have not much to say about this drama. _If the playbills had not told 
us that it was ‘‘ New and Original,” we should have ventured to describe it 
as an old story, very pews and vaguely related. We are afraid that 
our readers will hardly believe us when we inform them that there i 
actually another Avexeut felon at large in this ‘‘ New” play !—who is obliged 
to secure the silence, by money, or murder, of another ADELPHI accom 
plice!! Of course, our old, old friend the “felon,” and his old, old friend 
the “ accomplice,” are located, for the time being, in a rural distriet of 
England. Of course, this circumstance authorises the introduction of that 
startling novelty which we never remember to have seen before in the whole 
course of our lives on the English stage—a country-dance of happy 
sants. Of course, there are “ ApgLrut effects” capitally produced 
burning hayrick, to end a perfectly incomprehensible first act with some- 
thing that everybody can understand—a sliding floor (wonderfully 
b the carpenter, and turned to the least possible dramatic account vs 
cenit, which ae gem a gentleman into unfathomable 
regions—and a “ chalk-pit,” into which several important characters of the 
drama come to soliloquize. Profusion of soliloquy is indeed the 
characteristic of the Su:nmer Storm, throughout. Mr. Leigh Murray sw 
particularly from this peculiarity, and bore his affliction admirably. In the 
course of the three first acts, he had only ¢wo scenes in which he enjoyed the 
happiness of talking to any purpose with anybody but himself. ’ 

ie only “ parts” in the play which afford eee for A Soe acting 
are the comic parts. Three of them are admirably performed. . Keeley 
was delightfully hearty and natural in the character of Bessy 4 
Mr. Rogers acted the country lout Simon Peat, with the quaintest 
and humour; and Mr. Keeley, as the Birdcatcher, was, in one W ; 
perfect. Never was this admirable actor shown to greater advantage, # 
master of his art, than in the third act of the Summer Storm, His repre 
sentation of stolid, cunning, conceited drunkenness, is too subtle and — 
in its truth and humour to be described—our readers must go. and see 
Let them imagine Keeley drunk all over—a drunken slouch in his —_ 
a drunken langour in his legs, a drunken stare in his eyes, & an 
posure in his utterance, and, above all, an unutterable peer poe ill 
drunkenness in every line of his mouth—let them imagine this, and they 
take our word for it, that dull as the play is, it is well worth sitting 
for the beery Birdcatcher’s sake ! % 
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= FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, October 24. 
‘ BANKRUPTS.— Wittiax Grmtwoop STI11, 21, Well- 


‘ glass merchant—WiILLIAM Broprick Mirt- 
Som i Fanon stroot, Regent’s-park, dealer in mining 


cig HcmPHreY Spanton, Norwich, inn- 
AnpreEws, late of Braintree, Essex, corn 
merchant—THOMAS Nutrer, Cambridge, brewer 
Joux Nasu, 1, Crown-court, Cheapside, City, 
warehouseman — WILLIAM DunkLEy, Daveutry, 
hire, grocer— GEORGE SETTERFIELD, Ips- 
Hortbamptons grocer— ABRAHAM Davis, 113, Tottenham-court-road, 
wich, OHN FULLWOOD, Birmingham, brass can- 
manufacturer — JoHN Hawkins and Ropert 
Sheffield, table-knife manufacturers—EDWARD 
Liverpool and Birkenhead, coal dealer—IsaporRE 
, Liverpool, commission merchant — Ricuarp 
w, Liverpool, machine maker—JosEPH SmiTH and 
Simpson, Burnley, Lancashire, iron-founders. 
gooTc EQUESTRATIONS. — Francis JARDINE, 
srr wine mercant—Bmsa Davipson. Leith, 













do Snow, High-street, St. Gil 
BANKR .—EpWARD Snow, High-street, St. Giles’s, 
Ce TN OnERT Doac, Kew, draper—Samve. Rep- 
York, innkeeper—StmEon Pitman, Cornwell House, 
a carpenter — SAMUEL CraIG, Nuneaton, Warwick- 
shire, grocer and tea dealer—James Rarcuirr, Notting- 
jam, hosier—Ricuarp Gay, Kirkstall, Leeds, ware grinder 
—JosEPH “BROOKS, Salford, grocer and provision dealer— 
Jous MIDGLEY, Nottingham, soda water manufacturer— 
app BakER, Newport, carrier — CHARLES LOVELL, 
, boot and shoe manufacturer — ARTHUR WEL- 

useTon Pocock, Old Jewry. eoffee-house keeper. 

S00TCH SEQUESTRATIONS.— GrorGE Gorpoy, Gran- 
town, merchan —ARCHIBALD Hay, Belvidere, near Cam- 
ihie, Glasgow, farmer. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
(HANSAREL.—October 9, at Bordeaux, the wife of Captain 
1: a son. 
(LEMENTS.— tober 14, at Norton Vicai ,co. Durbam, 
the ay of Hon. and Rev. Francis N. Clements: a 


H.—October 20, at St. Leontrd’s-on-Sea, Lady Parish : 
QOKE.- October 15, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of 
Major Cooke, Madras Artillery : a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 
[ENNEDY—HARTSTONGE.—October 19, at Almonds 
bury, near Bristol, Sir Edward Kennedy, Bart., of Johns- 
town Kennedy, county Dublin, to the Lady Augusta 
Pery, youngest daughter of Henry Hartstonge, Viscount 
Glentworth, and sister to the present Earl of Limerick 
WILLIAMS—BUSBY.—May 3, at Victoria, Bay of Islands 
New Zealand, John W. Williams, Esq., fifth sonof Arch- 
deacon Henry Williams, to Sarah, only daughter of James 
Busby, Esq., of Victoria, formerly H. M. Resident at New 


BRINE—ROSS.—August 12, at Ootacamund, on the Neilg- 
berry-hills, Captain J. Brine, of the 4th Regiment M.N.L, 
om of Captain Brine, R.N.. Charlton, Dorsetshire, to 
Caroline, fourth daughter of David Ross, Esq. 

KNOWLES—KNOTT.—Febrnary 2, at St. Mark’s, Myddel- 

, Clerkenwell, Captain William Knowles, to 
Vis Bliza Maria Knott, second daughter of Mr. John 

River, near Dover, Kent. 

'—COOKE.—August 17, at Benares, Benjamin 
Haley, Esq., Bimlipatam, Madras, to Rose Emma Cooke, 

daughter of the late William Cooke Wallace, 
and step-daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Liptrap, com- 
manding 42d Regiment Bengal Light Infantry. 
DEATHS. 

ASHURST.—October 25, Eliza, the wife of William Henry 
Ashurst, sen., of the Old Jewry, solicitor. 

BARBER.—July 22, at Port Raffies, Edmund Scott Barber, 
By. C.E., of Liantrissant House, Glamorganshire, Resi- 
dent Director of the Eastern Archipelago Company’s coal 
tines at Labuan, in his 43rd year. 

Y¥.—June 26, at the Sarra, Victoria, Australia, Ann 
Elizabeth Hawes, wife of G. D- Hedley, Esq. M.D., and 
eee Seeghter of the late R. J. Peck, Esq., of Newmarket, 


D.—In June, at Auckland, New Zealand, Mr, Alexander 
Reid, formerly of Bathurst-street, Hyde Park-gardens, in 


year. 
October 5, at Balaklava, near Sebastopol, of cholera, 
Dr. Alex. Rothney Reid, Assistant Staff-Surgeon to the 
” 


24. 
WARRINGTON.—October 22, at Brighton, the Right Hon. 
Countess of Stamford and Warrington. 








Commercial Atnirs. 
MONEY MARKET A NI ) CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Friday Evening, October 27, 1854, 
Tar Funds fell two days ago from some unexplained rea- 
y they are firm again. Any reverse or delay 
pol, or Prussia assuming a further disposition to 
fide openly with the Czar, will send down the Funds. The 
tellers at present are so fearful, both speculative and real, 
that they must have a sledge-hammer-like blow to bring 
then in as sellers; but once let it begin, and a panic esta- 
there is no saying where it will stop. Railway 
arestil] flat, no great rise in them, excepting the 
and Belgian ; they have an amazing buoyancy, and 
ie 80 much better a financial position than our own, 
el surprising that the shares are well held. There 
been a talk of improvement in Luxembourg, owing to 
blood being infused into the direction; but the 
Mblicremembers, with good reason, the discreditable “rig” 
Mattived in these shares some time since, and refuses to 
ee et there is the ven, bd a good paying line, if 
. Mining Share Market is still stagnant; 
inquiry after Agua Frias, and Wallers. In English 
there is considerable activity in some western mines, 
Consols, North Wheal Roberts, &c. 
Sharesare flat. Banks firm. 
Close at four, o’clock, 94}, $.—For November ac- 


44, 7. 
, 214; Caledonians, 583, 59}; Chester and 
14,15; Eastern Counties, 114, 11§; Edinburgh 
, 55,57; Great Northern, 894, 90); Great 
71; London and Brighton, 103, 105; London 
estern, 100}, 101; London and South-Western, 
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81, 82; Midland, 68}, 68§; Oxford, Wolverhampton, and 
ve ae 4 34; South § rt 
rdam, 64, 63, x. in.; rance, 33}, 333; 
East Indian, 3, 34 pm.; Luxembourg, Constituted. 43, i 
x. in.; Ditto Obligations, 2}, 34; Paris and Lyons, 224, 22} 
pm.: Namur and Liege, 7#,8; Orleans, 48, 50, x-all; Rouen, 
38, 40; Western of France, 63,74 pm..x.in,; Agua Frias, 14,2; 
Brazil Imperial, 24,3; St. John del Rey, 28, 30; Linares, 
| 83, 94;_Pontgibeau, 15, 16; Mexican and South American, 
| 7, 74; Peninsulas, 4, $ pm.; San Fernando, 3, § dis.; South 
| Anstralian, },14; Australasian Bank, 78, 80x. d.; London 
Chartered Bank of Australia, 224, 23; Oriental Bank, 41, 42; 
Union of Australia, 68,70; Australian Agricultural, 40, 42; 
North British Australasian, ¢,{; Scottish Investment, 1}, 
24; Crystal Palace, 3, 34; South Australian Land, 35, 37; 
Van Diemen’s, 124, 13. 





CORN MARKET. 


Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Oct. 27. 

ENGLIsH Wheat brought 4s. to 5s. over the prices of last 
week, but the foreign was not more than 1s. to 2s. dearer. 
This advance has been firmly maintained during the weck, 
but buyers have exhibited less disposition to go into stock 
| than they did ten days ago, and the amount of business done 
| has been consequently limited- The whole advance on 

Wheat from the lowest point is 23s. per quarter—62lbs. Eng- 
| lish red, which was worth at one time not more than 48s., 
| brings now 76s per quarter ; the top price of white English 
| is now 84s., and of Dantzig 88s. to 90s, 

From the Baltic ports there is scarcely anything offering 
for present shipment, and orders which have been sent out 
at high prices have not been executed. 60lbs. high mixed 
Wheat fetches 67s., 6llbs. red 64s. per quarter, f. 0. b. at 
Koenigsberg. At Rostock also for present shipment 61lbs. 
to 614lbs. Wheat at 74s. cost and freight to London or East 
coast. The disposition to make pasaianee to any extent for 
the spring stock continues, so that it is not impossible that we 
may find our supplies short, just at the time when they are 
expected to be most abundant. The French markets are 
for the most part stationary. In Paris the value of Flour is 
barely maintained. Marseilles stocks are a ex- 





hausted, and the little that arrives is taken off at 1 
advancing prices. At New York the value of Grain and 
Flour has increased considerably, but as freights remain 
low, it is obvious that this is caused by the demand for home 
consumption and not for export. 

Oats, Barley, Beans, and Peas have all advanced fully 1s. 
per quarter since last Friday. 42lbs. Poland Oats are 
31s., 40]bs. 30s., 38lbs. 29s., cost and freight from Groningen ; 
87lbs. Black Oats 26s., cost and freight from the same port. 
White boiling Peas and Beans have advanced in value at 
Kouigsberg —they cannot now be had there under 44s., free 
on board. Iudian Corn has brought 47s. per quarter duty 
paid in Cork. Saidi Wheat 50s. and Beheira 48s, 6d. cost, 
freight and insurance on passage. 








BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 


Sat. \Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. | Frid. 








Bank Stock............| ss. w-suee | 21D | 212 29h | 212 
3 per Cent. Red.....; 93§ | 934 93% 93) 933 | 93% 
3perCent.Con.An. 943 | 944 948 Use 948 | 94 
Consols for Account! 943 | 94g vi 94 94} 944 
$3 per Cent. An. ....) ...... saened | avenge | epenee. | contnen 2 meres 
New 2} per Cents...) .... worene | tecces | covecs | entans | aepeeh 
Long Ans. 1860.......| 44 43 43 45-16 4% 45-16 
India Stock............ a. Been ee. ee 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 | 11 p | uu... | ..0: | UB | ceceee | ceveee 
Ditto, under £1000 lip! 1 SW hises-n Wp); Ww 
Ex. Bills, £1000...... 5 8p 5 9p 6p! 7p 
| Ditto, £500 3s 5p 5 5p 6p! 9p 
Ditto, Small 5p 8p 8p 6p: 6p 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last OFFICIAL Quor ATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


Brazilian Bonds .......... 99 | Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cnts. Conts 18238 .............00 96 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 104 | Russian 44 per Cents.... 85 
Danish 5 per Cents....... Spanish 5 p. Ct. New Def. 18% 
Ecuador Bonds............. 34 Spanish Committee Cert. 
| Mexican 3 per Cents. .... 234 of Coup. not fun. ...... 
} Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 34 per Cents. 23 
Acc. Oct. 31 ae Belgian 44 per Cents.... 93 
Portuguese 4 per Cents, Dutch 24 per Cents....... 61 
Portuguese 5 p. Cents. Dutch 4 per Cent. Certif. 914 











R OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
eat Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 

On Monday and during the week will be performed a new 
Drama, in two acts, called 

THE TRUSTEE. 

Principal Characters by Messrs. A- Wigan, F. Vining, 
Emery, Leslie, Miss Maskell, and Miss Stephens. 
| After which, A BLIGHTED BEING. 

Characters by Messrs. Leslie, H. Cooper, Danvers, F. 
Robson, and Miss E. Turner. 

To conclude with TO OBLIGE BENSON. 

Characters by Messrs. Emery, F. Robson, Leslie, Miss 

Marston, and Miss E. Turner. 








One Shilling. 

ve EXHIBITION, HYDE-PARK 
| £. CORNER, PICCADILLY.—OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
ja.m. to Ten p.m. The Manager begs to announce that, in 
compliance with the suggestions of numerous patrons, the 
| proprietors have provisionally Reduced the Ch of Admis- 
j}sion to this gorgeous and interesting Exhibition to the 
popular Shilling, until further notice, Saturdays excepted, 
| when the admission will be 2s. 6d. Mr. F. O. Williams will 
preside at the Pianoforte.—A portion of the Hungarian 
mune, petinoms from half-past Twelve to half-past Five 
o'clock. 


A 


Dr. KAHN’S MUSEUM, top of Haymerktes fapwend 


of 800 wax models). Open for Gentlemen from Eleven till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten; Lectures by Dr. Sexton, 
F.R.G.S.and F.E.8. On Wednesday and Fridays a portion 


of the Museum is open for Ladies only from Eleven till Five 
—Lectures by Mrs. Sexton. Gentlemen are still admit 
on those days from Seven till Ten, Evening. 

N.B.—This Museum,; acknowledged by the press and the 
leading scientific men in Europe to be un leled in any 
country in the world, has now been rendered even more 
attractive than before, by the addition of numerous new 
models illustrating points of the greatest interest. Admis- 
sion, 1s. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


(FOR ONE MONTH ONLY). 
JULLIEN begs most respectfully to an- 

M. nounce that his Concerts will commence on 
mennay SEES. pr agin ty which cosnsion he 
w ve the honour of mak appearance in Eng- 
ot _— ~- ae ae from ing his great grati 

, JULLIEN cannot refrain express - 
fication at being able, after an absence of nearly two years, 
once more to — before those kind a — 
who during so long a period have extended to un- 
remitting countenance and suppest. In the Prospectus of 
his last series of Concerts, in the year 1852, M. JuLLIEN ex- 
pressed a hope that his then pro’ journey fur- 
nish him with many materials which might hereafter serve 
to entertain his English audiences, and he is most to 
have found that those aes are not arm | to be dis- 
Sy During his late journey in the United States M. 
Jullien has found that while the Arts of Literature, Sculp- 
ture, and Painting have been well cared for in that great 
country, the Science of Music has also received its share of 
encouragement and support, and has been fostered by the 
establishment of Musical Institutions, which do not yield 
even to those of Burope, one in fe ee = 
arrangements or the magnitude o r) 
these Institutions eve: van has been taken of the 
talents of that vast influx of I , German, French, 
English Professors who constantly visit the United States: 
but at the same time M. Jullien has found many ces 
of rare musical genius among native artists, while a vast 
amount of pure and charming melodies exist, ng 
from sources entirely American. M. Jullien has no 
opportunity of collecting these most interesting native 
melodies, but at the same time has not failed to possess 
himself of the several truly classical works by native Ame- 
rican composers. In fact, M. Jullien trusts that his antici- 
pations of 1852 will be realised, and that his American Tour 
will not only have proved a source of profit and gratifica- 
tion to himself, but a means of providing some future Enter- 
tainment for his kind and liberal Patrons in this country. 


During the Series of Concerts will be performed the fol- 
lowing New pieces of Music :— 
THE AMERICAN QUADRILLE, 
Composed on National American Melodies. 
THE SLEDGE POLKA, 
Descriptive of the Winter amusement of Sledging in North 


America. 

THE KATTY DID POLKA, 
Descriptive of the various musical sounds produced by the 
myriads of Insects on a Tropical night. 

THE MISSISSIPPI GALOP. 

THE NEW YORK FIREMEN’S QUADRILLE, 

As performed at M. JuLLIEN’s last Concert in America, given 
at the Crystal Palace Exhibition, amidst the plaudits of an 
Audience of 35,000 persons. A Selection arran for full 
Orchestra, from Rossini’s Opera, “LE COMTE ORY.” A 
Selection arranged for full Orchestra, from Verdi’s New 
Opera, “ RIGOLETTO.” A Selection arranged for full 
Orchestra, from Spohr’s New Opera, “ JESSON DA.” Several 
classical works by native American composers. Also, every 
Evening, at least two works selected from the classical eom- 





posers. 
In addition to the above, M. JULLIEN has in preparation, 
a New Quadrille, to be entitled 


“THE ALLIED ARMIES QUADRILLE,” 


Composed for Double Orchestra and Two Military Bands» 
on English, French, and Turkish Melodies. 





Among the Artists engaged are :— 
Madame ANNA THILLON, 
the celebrated Prima Donna, from the Imperial Opera 
Comique, at Paris—her First Appearance at these Concerts. 
Signor ROBBIO, 

the extraordinary performer on the Violin—Pupil of the late 
Signor PAGANINI—his First appearance at these Conceris. 

Herr K(ENIG,—his First appearance in England since his 

return from America. 
Signor spermato. First Appearance these Two 
ears. 


Mons. DUHEME, 
Mons. SIMAR, Mons. E. ALARD, 
Mons. ALARD, Mons, BANEU, 
Their First Appearance in England. 
Mons. COLLINET, Mons. LAVINGE, Mons. WUILLE, 


&c., &c., &c. 
. .. M. JULLIEN. 


Signor MONASTERIO, 


ConpvUcrTor, 


The Decorations of the Promenade portion of the Theatre 
will be entirely new, and the whole Theatre well warmed, 
carpeted, and ventilated. At the back of the Promenade 


will be found 
THE READING ROOM, 


Containing Newspapers and Periodicals from almost all 
ofthe world, andincluding Six London —— Papers, 
‘ive Evening Papers, Fifty-six Weekly Papers, and Twenty 
Provincial Papers ; besides the Irish, Scotch, German, Ame- 
rican, Italian, Swiss, Dutch, Indian, Chinese, Australian, 
New Zealand, Malta, Portuguese, lonian, Can h, 
Belgian, and Spanish Newspapers, Magazines, and other 
Periodicals. , : 
The Concerts on each Evening will commence at Eight, 
and terminate at Eleven o'clock. 
The Refreshments under the direction of Mr, G. Payye. 





PRICES OF ADMISSION :— 
Promenade, Boxes and Galleries......, » im 
rivate Boxes £1 1s. and £1 lis. 6d. 
Places aud Private Boxes may be secured on application to 
Mr. O’Reilly, at the Box-oflice of the Theatre; which is 
from 11 till5. Private Boxes also, of Mr. Mitchell, Old 
-street; of Messrs. Cramer and ; 
of Mr. Sams, St. James’s-street; of Mr. Mr. 
Mr. Ebers, Mr. Hammond, and Mr. ’s, 
; . ‘ore and at Messrs. Jullien and Co,’s, 214, Regent- 
street. 
N.B.—The Theatre being Let at Christmas for Dramatic 
= the can continue for One Month 
only. 
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PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London. 
A general price-current sent free on application. 


T°? LOVERS OF FISH. 
100 real Yarmouth Bloaters fer 6s., package included. 
seenamer citar wo AE we ott 

st 0. O. t 
Bond thuis abiebes, county, and nearest station.—Address, 
Thomas Lettis, jun., fish-curer, Great Yarmouth. 


mpuE 16s. TRO U SERS reduced to 14s.— 
Trousers and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and 








‘Trousers, 47s., made to order from Scotch Tweeds, all wool, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent-street. 
A perfect fit guarauteed. 





} yohet yy WEDDING and BIRTHDAY 
PRESENTS. -—It would be impossible to enumerate the 
enormous variety of articles, both valuable and inexpensive, 


hich be i daily at this Establishment. All 
whi : menoetes i 
on application. 


It may be well to state that all visitors to this magnificent 
establishment will meet with a polite reception whether 
purchasers or otherwise. 


Retail, 154, Regent street, corner of Beak-street, 
Urry ears‘s GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES of English or Foreign Manufacture.-- The 
long tested cualities of these articles are of themselves 
sufficient to insure the approbation of a discerning public. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
Purvore’s DRESSING CASES for 
LADIES and GZNTLEMEN, in leather, walnut, 
and other choice woods, from 1 to 100 guineas, Also, their 
Government DBSPATCH BOXES are too well known to 
require comment. 
Rerail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


UTVOYE’S PAPIER MACHE.—The 
—— qualities of these articles need only beseen 
to be fully appreciated, arising from the well-known fact 
(among the aristocraey and nobility) that Mr. Futvoye is the 
son of the original Inventor of this beautiful work, 
choicest specimens are in possession of her most gracious 
Majesty. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 


VUTY OYE’S FRENCH TIMEPIECES. 
The statistical aceounts presented by the Customs to 

the House of Commons prove that Messrs. Futvoye are by 
far the largest importers. 500 of the most elegant and 
classical designs in ormolu with glass shade and stand com- 
plete, from 2 to 100 guineas, may be inspected at 154, Regent- 
street, cornerof Beak-street. 














NV ANTELPIECE ORNAMENTS. —At this 

season, when naturally compelled to draw around 
our snug fireplaces, we are apt to feel the want of some- 
thing artistic or pam to rest the eye upon. Those expe- 
riencing this, or desirous of adding to their already choice 
selection, should visit the extensive Show Rooms of Messrs. 
Futvoye and Co., where they have the privilege of examin- 
ing everything, whether customers or otherwise. 


F UTVOYE’S PARISIAN NOVELTIES 
toujours Nouveaux, from 1s. to 109 guineas, may be 
more easily imagined than described. 
Retail, 154, Regent-street, corner of Beak-street. 
Wholesale and export warehouses, 28 and 29, Silver-street. 
Golden-square. 
City, 22, Great Winchester-street. 
Paris, 34, Rue de Rivoli. 














A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
YR 52, FLEET-STREPT, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be dist: from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or , and will be found superior to any teeth ever 
before used. is method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pre- 





serve teeth that are loose, is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. 


52, FLEET-STREET.—At home from Ten till Five. 


D BAeE® BSI MEO RTANT DIS- 
Z h -—Dr. MANFRED, M.R.CS., thi 

day published, free by post, for eight postage gd Phy- 
sician’s Guide for Country Patients, for the Perfect and 
Permanent Restoration of Hearing, by his invaluable New 





THE LEADER. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- 
provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
Boxes. Complete lists of sizes and prices may be had on 


HUBB and SON, 57, St- Paul’s Churchyard, London; 
28, Lord-street, Liverpool; 16, Market-street, Manchester; 
and Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS.—A ve 
large and superior stock now ON SALE at DEANE, 
DRAY, and Co.’s (Opening to the Monument), London 


Established A.D. 1700. 








HE ONLY STOVE WITHOUT A FLUE. 
Joyce’s Patent, for warming halls, shops, greenhouses, 
storerooms, and all other places. Price from 12s. To be 
seen in action at the proprietor’s, SWAN NASH, 253, Oxford- 
street, and the CIT DEPC yT’, 119, Newgate-street, London. 
PATENT PREPARED FUEL, 2s. 6d. per bushel. JOYCE’S 
PORTABLE LAUNDRY STOVE will heat for 12 hours 
six flat and Italian irons with one pennyworth of coke or 
cinders. GAS STOVES in great variety. MODERATOR 
LAMPS, complete, from 12s. to 6 guineas. SWAN NASH 
solicits an inspection of his new and elegant SHOW- 
ROOMS, in which he has an assortment of the above lamps, 
unequalled for price and quality in London. Refined Rape 
Oil, 5s. per gallon. Prospectuses, with drawings, free. 


HOLERA PREVENTED! RETTIE’S 

PATENTS. SELF-ACTING SEWER AND SINK 
TRAPS, for Streets and Kitchen Sinks, to prevent all 
effluvia from Drains, Cesspools,and Urinals. Damp Houses 
cured at Fourpence per day, by the Economic Stove, givin 
adry, warm temperature, for sick persons and invalids, an 
no risk of fire. Now in use in H.M. Treasury, Royal 
Mint, Churches, Schools, Prisons, Hospitals, Ships, t- 
Houses, &c. PORTABLE CHAMBER CLOSETS, free 
from all effluvia. 

Orders to BE. M- and M. Rettie, 7, Brompton-road. 

(Enclose Stamp, when Circulars will be sent.) 


N-B.—Beware of imitations on the above Patents- 


RTHOP@DIC MECHANISM. Every 

description of apparatus for the CURE or RELUEF 

of BODILY DRFORMITY, and diseases requiring mecha- 

nical assistance, may be had of Mr. HEATHER BIGG, 29, 

LEICESTER-SQUARE, who, having receutly visited the 

principal continental Orthopeedic Institutions, is in posses- 
sion of every rn improvement. 











FFECTUAL SUPPORT FOR VARI- 
COSE VEINS.—This elastic and compressing stocking, 
or article of any other required form, is pervious, light, 
and inexpensive, and easily drawn on without lacing or 
bandaging. Instructions for measurement and prices on 
application, and the articles sent by post from the Manu- 
facturers, POPE and PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
RELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE 
MATTING.—Door Mats, Mattresses, Cushions, Has- 
socks, Brushes, Netting, &c., &c. 
WAREHOUSE, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LorropEN 
Istes, Norway, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS. PERSCRIBED BY EMINENT MepicaL MeN 
AS THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR ConsuMP- 
TIoN, Broncuitis, AstuMA, Gout, RHEUMATISM, SOME 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, Rickets, INFANTINE WASTING, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTTIONS. 

Approved of and recommended by BEekZetivs, LresiG, 
Wou er, JoNATHAN PEREIRA, Focqurer, and numerous 
other distinguished Physicians and Scientific Chemists; 
——_ rewarded with Medals, by the Governments of 

lgium and the Netherlands, and supplied to the leading 
Hospitals of Europe—effecting a cure or alleviating suffer- 
ing much more rapidly than any other kind. 


Extract from “ THE LANCET,” July 29, 1854. 

“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of Cod 
Liver Oil, Dr. de Jongh gives the preference to the Light 
Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which contains scareely any 
volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphorie 
acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly depends. Seme 
of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration 
through charcoal. In the preference of the Light Brown 
over the Pale Oil we fully coneur. 

- “We have carefully tested a specimen of the Light Brown 
Cod Liver Oil, —r for medical use under the direction 
of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, 
Messrs. ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co., 77, Strand. We find it 
to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements. of bile.” 








Sold WHOLESALE and RETAIL, in bottles, labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 
the British Possessions; and may be obtained from respect- 
able Chemists and Druggists in Town and Country, at the 
following prices :— 
IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
*,* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to 
any part of England, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shil- 








EAFNESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 

Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual toue of con- 





Treatment. ~~ oy to quackery, crue! 

the suffering public, po Gok ry Teen this book will 

save thousands from the impositions of the self-styled 
can be restored for 


hour, cured in a few hours, almost instant cessatio: 
noises in the ears and head, by painless treatment fa 
dreds of letters may be seen, and persons referred to, who 
have heard the usual tone of conversation in a few hours. 
Patients received daily at Dr. Manfred’s resi 





tion, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
Thirty-four patients cured last week; many totally deaf in- 
stantaneously restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials 
from the highest medical authority in London can be seen, 
and persons referred to. 
The above discovery is known and ctised only by Dr. 
Hoghton, Member of the London Royal Collese of Surgeons, 
2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30, 1846. Institution for the Cure 
of es8, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 
Just published, Self Cure of Deafness, for country pa- 


; - 72, Re- 
nt-street, London (first door in Air-st ee 
etters must be addressed. reet), W all | tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees 


‘—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free. 
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ei — seirgusted FIRE-TRONS, 
uyers of the above are before 
ciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BU N’S de 
se, Oulrdrent (comer of Nowa 

ewman an 3 '8- 
1 in the world, and 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANG .F 
GENERAL TRONMONGERY, as cannot 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 
exquisiteness of ease oe Bright Stoves, 
ornaments and two sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 52 10s, 
with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5L. 
12/. 128.; Bronzed Fenders comple 
7s. to3l.; Steel Fenders from 22, 1 ditto, 
ormolu ornaments, from 2. 15s. to 72. 7s,; Fire-irons 
Is. 9d. the set to 4U. 4s. Sylvester and all othe: put 
Stoves, with radiating hearth plates. Al which he 
enabled to sell at these very reduced charges. 

Peete Eee the frequency and extent of his 


an 
Secondly—From those purchases being made exclusive 
for ame 4 
p+ PIER MACHE AND IRoOW TEA. 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and YW; 
wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, ree 
novelty. 
New Oval i Maché Trays, 
per set of three od oe 
Ditto, [ron ditto en — 
eames end Gotti waitere; cake ent kenomhadl 
an thic waiters, cake an 
low. baskets, equally 
AS CHANDELIERS and BRA 
The increased and increasing use of Private 
Houses has induced WILLIAM . BURTON ome 
from all the various manufacturers all that is New ang 
Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chande ; 


offices, p: and dwelling-rooms, as 
some esigned expressly for him; these are now on suave 






Pes 
s 
& 


in one of his TEN LARGE ROOMS, and for 
novelty, variety, and purity of taste, an uneq assort- 
ment. They are marked in plain figures, at prices « 


tionate with those which have tended to make his. 
blishment the largest and most remarkable 
dom, viz., from: 12s. 6d. (two light) to 161. 


AMPS of all SORTS and PATTERXS. 
The Largest, as well as the Choicest, Assortment 

existence of FRENCH and ENGLISH MODERATEUL 
PALMER’S, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and othe 
LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of the 
newest and most recherché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, 
and plain glass, or papier maché, is at WILLIAM 8. BUR 
TON’S, and they are arranged in one large reom, so thi 
patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly selected. 

Real French Colza Oil, 48. 6d. per gallon. 

Palmer’s Candles, 9d., 94d., and 10d. per Ib. 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

= DISHES in every material, in great hay and of 
the newest and most recherché patterns. Tin 
6s. 6d. the set of six; Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 28s, 9d. theset of 
six; elegant modern patterns, 34s. to 58s. 6d. the set; Bri- 
tannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 76s, éd. 
to 110s. 6d. the set ; Sheffield plated, 10/, to 161, 10s. theset; 
Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 1%, to 
30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro-plated.on Nickel, 
full size, 111. 11s. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS (all communicating), exclusive of the nae 
voted solely to the show of GENERAL FURN iG 
IRONMONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads), so arranged 
and classified that purchasers may easily and at onee make 
their selections. 

Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street) ; Nos. 
1% 1 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 

LACE, 





gt tenon chgun gn by PRESENTATION 

having become so much the custom, and in. conse- 
quence of Messrs. FUTVOYE having been frequently ap 
plied to for suitable articles, they beg to state to all th 
who would pay such graceful tributes to public merit or 
private worth, that in all cases when it is clearly shown 
goods are required for such a purpose, and the amouuter 
ceeds 50/., they shall allow 10 per cent. from their regular 
marked prices. 

154, Regent-street, August 23, 1854 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 

is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
effects) is here avoided, a soft Bandage being worn round 
the body, while the = resisting power is supplied 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with som 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,om 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 2%, 
Piccadilly, London. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. for VARI- 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS aud SWE 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They — 
in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordi: 
nary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to1és. Postage, 6d. 


— 





— 


A M ERICAN SARSAPARILLA 
om OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, ra 

are, meee, op ofentione = the — of 

ood of all morbid matter, of bile, wi p 
estetonees,, Bimgurs of all Kinds, which — 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipe! . 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part ott 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upomt liver, 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, seat 
pimples and every variety of sores on the face and , 

t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour > the 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints pesuller to the sex than 
other remedy in the world. arehouse, ELe mad OO 
joining Exetor-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS, and 0?» 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s. 6d; pints, 4s. ; small qu’ 
4s. 6d.; quarts, 7s. éd.; mammoths, Lis. 
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ECTURES AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF ART AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE during the 
Sessions, 1854-5. 
T. Huxley, Esq., F.R.8., on Animal Form. 
J. Marshall, Esq., F.R.C.S8., on the Human Form. 
R. N. Wornum, Esq., on the History of Ornamental Art. 
_— Lindley, F.R.S., on Form and Colour in the Vegetable 


4 . 

Professor Semper, on Architecture and Plastic Decoration. 

O. Hudson, Esq., on Surface. Decoration. 

J. Thompson, Esq., on Wood Engraving. 

Crace Calvert, Esq., on Colours and Pigments. 

Persons not Registered Students are admitted to any one 
complete course at the rate of 6d. each lecture, or to a 
single lecture at 1s. 

For information, application should be made at the Offices, 
Marlborough-Honse, Pall-maill. 


NSURANCE COMPANY, 


EI 
Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 
4 . eg eg 
: THOMAS DEVAS, Esq., Chairman. 
LOCK WOOD, Deputy-Chairman. 
Bischoff, 7 Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
~ Esq. | W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
Esq. ayo ———e 
Alexan y, Esq. | Thos. G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
A Alert leombe, Esq. William Wy brow, Esq, 
MAS ALLEN, E 
OMA LEN, Esq. 
we HENRY SMITH, jun., Esq. 
noxes sane, Bae. Fina 
NER, Esq., M.D., Finsbury-sqnare. _ 
vi. Da SS LD. 39, Trinity-square, Tower-hill. 












CHOLERA ORPHANS. 


WAtiOR AL ORPHAN HOME, HAM 
COMMON. INSTITUTED 1849. 

On Sunday morning next, Oct. 29, a Sermon will be 
preached at St. Benet, Gracechurch-street, on behalf of the 
above Orphan Home, by the Rev. M. W. LUSIGNAN, 
M.A., Lecturer of All Hallows the Great and Less, 

The Home has now Forty Orphan Girls, and Twenty 
more are to be elected, if possible, on the 13th. Fourteen 
to be Cholera Orphans. 

JOSEPH BROWN, M.A., 








BANKERS. oi Tinta Seat 
Messrs N, MILLS, & Co., 67, Lombard-street. 
qe ANBURY & LLOYDS, 60, Lombard-street. 
ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 
CHARLES JELLICOE, Esq. 
business of the Company comprises Assurances on 
Bee tid Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the | 
hase of contingent and deferred Annuities, | 
on Mortgage, &c. 

¢ a was established in 1807, is empowered by 

‘Act of Parliament 53 George III., and regulated by Deed 
& in the High Court of Chancery. . 3M MORGAN, Es 
The Com was originally a strictly Proprietary one. | TP caeee AN, S58q-, 
Assured on the participating scale, now participate | Every information will be given by the Honorary Se 
» nially in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. | cretary, the Rev. Joseph Brown, Rector of Christ Chureh, 
ees time (1853) the Assured have received | a to — ~ ee Sommemeee 

ny i isfaction of their claims, upwards | also to the Treasurer, Henry Kingscote, Esq., 1, Partiamen 
mpany in satisfactio H p street: or to the account of the National Orphan Home, 
| London and Westminster Bank, City; to Dalton’s, Cockspur- 
| street; Hatchard’s, Piccadilly; Nisbet’s, Berners-street ; 
| Rivingtons’, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall; Seeleys’, 54, Fleet-street, and Hanover-street, 


Hanover-square. 
N R. ARRIVABENE, D.L.L., from the 
4 University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
, also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
ecent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain | ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical, and 
sections, from Income Tax, as respects so much of their | the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 
as they may devote to assurances on Lives. hend his lessons. i F 2 : 
"Te Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4, St. Michael’s- 
and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post | place, Brompton. 
freon application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s | — 
Agents, inland i E XCURSIONISTS may secure £100 for 
: : . 4 their families in case of death by Railway Accident 
GENCIES.—A pplications for A ppoint- in a trip of any length, with an allowance for themselves 
ments in the Agency Department of the MITRE | when hurt, by taking an Insurance Ticket, costing TWO- 
WE OFFICE, are requested to be addressed to PENCE, of the Excursion Agents, or at the Railway Stations, 
W. BRIDGES, Secretary, RAILWAY PasSsBNGERS ASSURANCE OFFIcEs, 3, OLD BroaD 


} Hon. Secretaries. 


the 
fm the 
nt at present assured is 3,000,000/. nearly, and 

of the Company is about 125,000/. 
the last Division of Surplus, about 120,0007. was added 
the sums assured under Policies for the whole term of 


itted, in time of peace, and not - ep tng tananaes ang 
Thelives assured are permi ted, in ime of peace, and no ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES: 


engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any 

to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 

) between any two parts of the same hemisphere 
‘digant more than 33 degrees from the Equator, witheut 


“Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 

















Remuneration liberal. 23, Pall-mall, London. | STREET, Lonpon. WILLIAM J. VIAN, See. 
ANK OF DEPOSI 7T,;QGOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
h COMPANY. 


arpa East, and 7, St. Martin’s-place, Tra- 
fagarequare, London. 
Established May, 1844, 

Partiesdesirous of Investing Money are requested to ex- 
aminethe Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
Interest may be obtained with perfect Security. 

TheInterst is payable in JANUARY and JuLy, and for 

convenience of parties residing at a distance, may be 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Busi- 
ness with the Australian colonies generally, conducted 
| through the Bank’s Agents. 

! y t Yompany’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-stre 
reetived at the Branch Offices, or paid through Country | a 4 phere s on WILLIAM BURDY, Manasee” 
without expense. London, October, 1854. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. a ope ae 
Prospectuses sent free on application. YIGGOTT’S GALVANIC BELT, with- 








a ‘ EES a - out acids, or any saturation, without sheck or un- 
Azeus LIFE ASSURANCE | pleasant sensation, for the cure of nervous diseases and 
d COMPANY, those arising from cold, an inactive liver, or sluggish cireu- 

%, Throgmorton-street, Bank ; and 14, Pall-mall. lation, and has been found highly beneficial in cases of 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. | Rheumatism, Sciatico, Dyspepsia, Neuralgia inall its forms, 
y-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. and general debility of the system. Treatise on the above, 


free on the receipt of a postage stamp. 
PIGGOTT, Medical Galvanist, 523 


E. Arden, Esq. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Mr. W. P. 


Rivard Bates, E 











¥ y) Celly, Esq., Ald. Rk, Oxford-street, 

Thomas Cam lin, oq. Jersmine Pilcher —. Bloomsbury. At home daily from 10 till 4. 
fae Clin, > Lewis Pocock, Esq. we 2 ———_—______ 
Humphery, Esq., Ald | PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most 


Physician —Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 
W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-piace, Old Jewry. 
(usulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 
COMPANY. 
The Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 


IPPYHE 
l elegant, easy, economical, and best method of MARK- 
ING LINEN, SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the ink spread- 
ing or fading, is with the INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE 
PLATES. No preparation required. Any person ean use 
them with the greatest facility. Name, 2s.; Initials, 1s. 6d. ; 
Numbers, per set, 2s. 6d,; aa. 5s. Sent, post free, with 
2 . ‘ directions, for stamps or post order. 
se ned ere protected by an eo nbon yen es | FREDK. WHIT MAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, 
A ® yes tec 0) yi | ; > PEN-s va born. 
Slinthe Government Stocks—and an income of 80,0002. a | Little Queen-ctrest, His 


\ 


ISS LINDSAY’S EXCELSIOR. Words 
by LONGFELLOW. Finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. 
“ We don’t know how to account for the effect of this 





rmiums to Assure £100. | Whole Term. 
(One Year.| Seven Years. | With Profits) Without Profits 





H t017 8 £019 9 £1 15 10 £1 11 10 song. The Gregorian Chant is not more simple. There is 
4 113 See Fas 20 7 no ornament, and the accompaniment is only a gentle, even 
a 15 0 169/ 807 | 214 10 flow through the chord of the key; and yet—yes, that is it 
: 1M4i1 11910 | 4 6 8 | 4 011 —it translates the sentiment of the words, and makes the 
=i3 24 317 0 | 612 9 | 6 010 heart echo the ery of ‘ Excelsior.’”—The Epitomist, Sept. 30, 


“An exquisite lyric.”— Eliza Cook. 

“ This famous poem has been set to music scores of times, 
but never more successfully than in the present instance. 
Miss Lindsay’s melody is stirring and expressive, and, if sung 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 
mrss on the Bonus system are entitled at the end ef 
tres and afterwards annually, to participate in four- 


Miley can be added tere aun rot conned He with proper aeeentuation, could not fail of eliciting admira- 
Mision of the annual premium, or be received ee ash. | tion from the most apuinntie vocal admirer. The design in 
git the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on | soe ithe Woakie fale “7 Demegas cat Seas 


paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 | 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 


In consequence of the extraordinary popularity of this 
song, purehasers have been disappointed by the substitution 
| of other works with similar titles. To prevent such disap- 
| pointment, the public are respectfully requested to be par- 
ticular in ordering “ Miss Lindsay’s Excelsior,” as above. 

London: Ronert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Publishers to the Queen ; and of all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

TERVOUS AFFECTIONS: an Essay on 
Spermatorrhcea; its Nature and Treatment, with an 

Exposition of the Frauds that are practised by persons who 
advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous De- 
rangement. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS, London. 

London: AYLoTT and Co., 8, Paternoster-row. 


a 


the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 

en years, or one-third of the Premium may | 

lifeasiadebt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or | 
off at any time without notice. 

Paid in one month after proofs have been 


Upon approved security. 
tor Police stamps. L 
attendants paid for their reports. 
w may proceed to or reside in any part of Europe or 
merica without extra charge. 
Medical officers attend ey ery day at a quarter before 
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E. BATES, Resident Director. 











The November Number, Price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY will contain :— 


THe CAMPAIGN IN THE CRIMEA. 

Asren Court, AnD Wo Lost axpj Wao Won rr, A 
TALE oF ovR Own Time. By Sutacey Brooxs. 

Jounson’s Lives or THE Ports. 

Haps anp Misuaps or A Tour iy Evrors. Br Grace 
GREENWOOD. 

Master Guy. 

Teresa BANDETTINI, THE IMPROVISATRICE. 

Tue Countess St. AULAIRE. 

Errecrs or AN Ewpry Purse. By Atrrep W. Corm, 

Apventures oF Bensamix Bossrx, Toe BAGMAN: 
By CrawFrorp WILsoN. 

Lorp Mercaurs. 


London: Ricuarp Bentier, New Burlington-street. 





LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for NO- 
VEMBER, 1854. No. CCOCLXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS 
TURKEY AND ITs PorpULATION. 
Crv1tisation.—THE CENsvs. 
Tue Secret AGENT. 
CoLour tN NATURE AND ART. 
Larry VERSIFICATION. 
Tue Ixrivence or Gop Uron THE CoMMERCIAL 
AND SociaL ConpDITION OF THE Wortp.—Parr I. 
PEACE AND WAR. 
Tue War AND THE MinIstTRY. 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





preasens MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 
price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains; 


HEARTSEASE; OR, THE Brotrner’s’ Wire. 

Aw Enoutsn Prisoner rm Russta.. 

Lowpon Srovrt. 

A Hanprur op Irauman Pators Boors. By Vm 
CEsIMUS SMATTERLING, B.L.—Second Paper. 

4‘ eae Expreprrion ow THE BANKS OF THE 

IGRIS. 

GexerAL Bounce. By tHe Avtuor or “Dicpy 
Granp.” Chapters XXIIL—XXV. 

Darton. 

PAINTING In ENGLAND. 

Sones or THE DRAMATISTS. 

RusstaN DEFEATS AND THEIR Errectr on Evrore. 


London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
The November Number will be ready on the 31st. 


Also, price 2s. 6d., the November Number of 
INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 


CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for NO- 
VEMBER, price 1s. 6d., contains : 

1. Tae Greek Cuurcn. 

2. Tue TarTaR ConquEeRORs. 

. HunGARIAN SKETCHES IN PEACE AND War. 

Tue PENTATEUCH AND ITS ASSAILANTS. 

Vivet’s Frencu LireraturE of THE 18TH 
CENTURY. 

AvToBroGraPuy OF THE Rey. W. Jay. 

Murcuison’s Srcuria. 

Tue Decimat System tn Money, WEIGHTS, AND 
MEASURES. 

Review of the Month, &. &c. 

Warp and Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 
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Price 7d., 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Part X. PoR NovEMBER.—CONTENTS: 
i By Barre Str. Joun. Chapter I. 
Our Great WorkKsHop. 
Gorne A-SoLpIeRING; oR, THE Camp At Bov- 
LOGNE, 
Sunrise AND SUNSET. 
Tue Buixp AND THE DEar. 
OccaAsIONnAL Nores. 
MISCELLANEA. 
My FELLOW-TRAVELLER AND I. 
Thi as They are in America: General. 
Observations. By W. CuampBers. 
Tae NAvAL RENDEZvVovs. 
Maretimo. Chapter II. 
Our Sipe anp THE Russian Sipe. 
Poetry ANp MISCELLANEA. 
An ILLvusrrious Loypon Room. 
Curiosities OF CooKERY. 
Maretimo. Chapter IIL. 
TapMOR IN THE DEsERT. 
Tue Montu: Scrence anp Arts, 
Tue Career or A Lixg-or-Barrie Sur. 
Porrry AND MISCELLANEA. 
Genoa UNDER Two Aspxcrs. 
How CLAY CAN BE TURNED mo Cons. 
SPECTACLEs, 
Maretimo. Chapter IV. 
Our First Vistr To THe Czar. 
Tre Montn: Tae Liprary anp THE Srvpre. 
Poetry AND MISCELLANEA. 





W. and R. Cuamners, 3, Bride’s- Fleet-street, 
London, and 339, High-street, ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
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NEW WORK BY MR. J. A. ST. JOHN. — 


LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. 


LIFE of NICHOLAS I., EMPEROR of 
RUSSIA; with a short Account of RUSSIA and the RUS- 
SIANS. By F.MAYNE. Post 8vo. 

2. 


THIRTY YEARS of FOREIGN 


POLICY; a History of the Secretaryships of the Earl of 
Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston. By the Author of 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 8vo. 


3. 


The Rev. R. I. WILBERFORCE’S 
INQUIRY into the PRINCIPLES of CHURCH AUTHO- 
RITY. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, price 5s. 

[Next week. 





4. 


GEOGRAPHY of HERODOTUS De- 
Ti A WN we oT AOT® 
WHEELER, F.B.GS. mt ree are, prion 180. 

5. 
The Rev. W. LINWOOD’S TREATISE 


on GREEK METRES; with the Choral Parts of Sophocles 
metrically arranged. 8vo. 


6. 
Gleig’s School Series. 
LIGHT and HEAT, simplified for the use 


of Beginners. THOMAS TATE, F.R.A.S. 18mo, with 
Woodcuts, price One Shilling. 
7. 
Gleig’s School Series. 


MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRI- 
CITY, and ELECTRO-DYNAMICS, simplified for Begin- 
ners. T. TATE, F.R.A.S. 18mo, with Woodcuts, price 
One Shilling. 





New Works now ready. 
viil. 


The Earl of CARLISLE’S DIARY in 
TURKISH and GREEK WATERS. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


1x. 
The Traveller’s Library, No. 70. 


CHESTERFIELD and SELWYN. By 


A. HAYWARD, -» Q.C. rinted from the Edinburgh 
Review. 16mo, ban 3 oe Shi » ” 


x. 
TRADITIONS and SUPERSTITIONS 
of the NEW _ZEALANDERS. By EDWARD SHORT- 
LAND, M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


xI. 


PICCADILLY to PERA. By Cap- 
tain OLDMIXON, R.N. With 4 coloured Illustrations. Post 
8vo0, price 10s. 6d. 

xII. 

The BALTIC and the WHITE SEA. 

By > Rey. T. MILNER, M.A. Map. Post 8vo, price 


XIII. 


Major-General MACINTOSH’S MILI- 
TARY TOUR in the SEAT of WAR in the EAST. Se- 
oa ay cheaper Edition; with Maps. Post 8vo, price 


XIv. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
SKETCHES of MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Third and 
cheaper » Feap. 8vo, price 7s. 


xv. 


EGYPT’S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. By C.C.J. BUNSEN, D.D. Translated by C. 
~ : — M.A. Vol. II. with numerous Illustrations. 

XxvI. 

M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of 
COMMERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New 
Edition, with Maps, &c. 8vo, price 50s.; half-russia, 55s. 


XVII 


M‘CULLOUH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New and cheaper Edition; with 6 large 
Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, price 63s. 


XVIII. 


HOW to NURSE SICK CHILDREN: 
Intended as a Help to the Nurses at the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Feap. 8vo, price Kighteenpence. 


xIx. 


THE BRAIN in relation to THE MIND. 


By JOSEPH SWAN, Author of various Works on the 
rain and the Nervous System. 8vo, price 5s. 


xx. 
The STEPPING STONE to ANIMAL 


and VEGRTABLE PHYSIOLOGY. D. 
Uniform with “The ste Ke blgee wink 


Ste Stone to 
Woodcuts. 18mo, price One Shilling, 





LONDON: 
LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 








In a few days, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


HILOSOPHY at the FOOT of the CROSS. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of 
“ Isis,” “‘ There and Back Again,” &c. 
London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMANs. 


LEGIBLE EDITIONS 


Handsomely printed on a large and clear type. 





I. 
THE CAXTONS. 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
In one volume, price 7s. 6d. 


Il. 
MY NOVEL 
By Sir E. BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Two volumes, price 21s. 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 2s. 6d. 
M! NERAL WATERS OF HOMBURG. 
Observations upon the Mineral Waters of Hesse 
Homburg. By F. H. PRYTHERCH, M.D., Resident Eng- 
lish Physician at Homburg, V.D.H. 
J. CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 1 vol. 8vo, price 5s. 


ETTSOMIAN LECTURES on INSANITY, 

delivered at the Medical Society of London by 

FORBES WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., late President of the 
Society. 

“The subjects selected are treated with much ability, 
and illustrated with the erudition and experience that Dr. 
Winslow always brings to the discussion of his favourite 
professional study.”— Dublin Medical Press. 

London : J. Caurcur1i1, New Burlington-street. 





On the 1st of November will be published, price 2s- 6d., 


UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR _ 1855. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece on Steel by JOHN 
LEECH, “A Prize Baby Show— Mater Familias rewarding 
a Successful Candidate,” numerous Wood Engravings, by 
JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


Punch Office, 85, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, pipe 18s., handsomely bound in 


eloth, 
ANDLEY CROSS; or, MR. JOR- 
ROCKS’S HUNT. By the Author of “ Mr. Sponge’s 
Tour.” Illustrated with Seventeen Coloured Plates and 
nearly One Hundred Woodcuts by Joun LEEcH, uniformly 
with “Sponge’s Tour.” 

“We hope we have now done enough to bring Jorrocks 
fairly before the non-sporting part of the public—the others 
will not need our recommendation.’’— Quarterly Review. 

BrapDbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Lately published, price 3d. 
BRIEF SUMMARY IN PLAIN LAN- 
GUAGE of the MOST IMPORTANT LAWS CON- 
CERNING WOMEN ; together with a few Observations 
thereon. 
London: Joun CuapMAy, 8, King William-street, Strand, 


ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE ENCLISH 
POETS. 





» By ROBERT BELL. 
This day, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Vy seLen’s POETICAL WORKS. 
Already published, 

DRYDEN. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s, 6d. 

SURREY, MINOR CONTEMPORANEOUS 
POETS, and SACKVILLE, LORD BUCKHURST. 2s. 6d. 

COWPER. Complete in Three Volumes. 7s. 6d. 

SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS. 28. 6d. 

SIR THOMAS WYATT. 2s. 6d. 

JOHN OLDHAM. 2s. 6d. 

On the First of Bentier, 

CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. VollI. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 3s. 6d. 

DYLS AND SONGS. By F. T. PAL- 
GRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE. 

This day, Second Edition, Two Volumes, 12s. 
H® ARTSEASE; or, THE BROTHER’S 
WIFE, 

London: Jomy W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 

HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


London : Jomn W. PARKER and Soy, West Strand. 








Sixth Edition, 5s. 
yyt*4*s WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. 
London: Jomy W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





RAILWAY LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER.- * 
Price Eighteenpence, VOLUME t, 


THE FORTUNES of COLONEL TORLOG 
O'BRIEN. B nguished 4 
London : GEorRGE niegitoaes be 


and all Booksellers and Railway oerington-atrest i 
PUBLISHED WITH THE AUTHORITY op aaa 
THE A UTHORITY OF THE 





THE ST. MARTIN’S HALL LECTURES, 
In foolscap Svo, fancy boards, price Bi hteen 
WENTY LECTURES 'on VARIOUS Sup. 
JECTS of INTEREST to all PARTIES desirous 
forwarding EDUCATION amongst the PEOPLE. “iy a 
) e eminent Li ¢ 
Vocation ving Men of the Day, in their 
ndon: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co, street 
and all Booksellers and Railway’ Stati —— 
THE USEFUL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME 
In foolscap 8vo, fancy boards, price One Shill 
rPHE HOME BOOK of DOMESTIC Eco 
A NOMY; or, Hints to Persons of Moderate Tneene 
with useful directions for the Management of the 
the House, the Laundry, and the Dairy; including sees 
best receipts for Pickling, Preserving, Home Brewing. 
&c., and Sick Room Management and Cookery. te 


London : GrorGu RovuTLeDGE and Co., Farringdon-street 
and all Booksellers and Railway Staticns: ' 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY BOOK. 
Uniform with “Sand and Shells,” “ Syd 
&e. &e. uham Greenfinch,” 
In crown 8vo, fancy-coloured cover, price One : 
IRTH and METRE. By Two rx Me 
ND H. 


FRANK E. SMEDLEY, and EDMU ATES’ 
With Illustrations by McConnell. ; 


London: GEorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street 
and all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Railway Stations . 











BY THE LATE DR. SAMUEL PHILLIPS. 
In foolscap 8vo, fancy boards, price One Shilling, 
ERE ALL LOW. PEOPLE THERE 
and other Tales. The Eighth Thousand, : 
Reprinted from ‘* Blackwood's Magazine” by permission. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and Co., Farrii . 
and all Newsmen and Railway non 





THE FATE OF FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS, 
Hn foolscap 8vo, fancy boards, with Illustrations, price 
ae ighteenpence, 
| hoo KLIN and the ARCTIC REGIONS. 
By P. L. SIMMONDS, Esq. 
The Fifth Edition, revised to the present date. 


London: GEorGE RouTLEDGE aud Co., Farringdon-street ; 
and all Booksellers and Railway Stations. 


Routledge’s Series of Original Novels. 
THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, 
RVON; or, THE TRIALS. 7° 
M. CHARLES, Author of “ Hamon and ¥ 
“ Claverston,” &c., &c. 
tga GrorGE ROUTLEDGE and Co, 2, Farringdon- 
street. 


On the 31st will be published, price 1s., No. 14 of 


66 [HE NEWCOMES.” By W. M. 
THACKERAY. With Illustrationsby RicuarpD 








Dore. 
*,* The First Volume is ready, price 13s., in cloth. 
BrapBoury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 











On the 81st of October Will be published, price 2s., Part XIX’ 
of the ‘ 
NGLISH CYCLOPZDIA, extending the 


NaturaL History Divisron from Insecta to Le 
MURID#, and the GroGraPHical Drvision from ILLIERs 
to KentvUcky, including articles on Illinois, Iilyria Indian 
—— —— — islands Oy te Tre ‘ 

smail, Italy, Jamaica, Janeiro (Rio de), Japan, 
ane. cream, Jounnina, Kaffa, Kamtehatka, Kansas, 
‘aria, &c. &¢c. 4 
*,* Vols. I. and II. of each Division are published, price 
10s. each, in cloth. 
Brappery and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


“NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be 
LA had in succession from MUDIE'S SBLBCT L- 
BRARY by every Subscriber of One Guinea per annul, 
= by all pest-ciaas Country Subscribers of Two Guineas 
and upwards, P 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to Charles 
Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford-street. 








Just ready, Third Edition, fep., 5s. 
OEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH. ih 
cluding, “A Life Drama,” “ An Evening at Home, be. 
David BoavE, Fleet-street. 





Just Published, Fourth Biition, Revised and enlarged, fp» 
5s.¢ 


loth. 
HE BALLAD OF BABE CHRISTABEL. 
With other Lyrical Poems. B, GERALD ni r 
“We have read these lyrics of love and these ay 
freedom with the deepest interest. Here we —t pesntiful, 
tions won from nature—images which are a 7 
and fresh. Few poems in our recent outgrowt poetic 
literature are finer than some of these love verses. 
Atheneum. 


Davip Boave, Fleet-street. 
On Nov. 1st will be published, in crown $vo, cloth, 
Ri OF SACRIFICE de 
HE DOCTRINE OF SACRI - ‘ 
duced from the Scriptures. By FREDERIOE 
SON MAURICK, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s 


Cambridge: Macmiitay and Co; London: 
BELL, 186, Fleet-street. 





—— 














LONDON: Printed and Published by AuyrED Epuuyp GaLLoway, at “The Leader” Office, No. 7, Wellington-street, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—October 28, 1854 
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